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— | THE AIRWAYS WITH TRAVELERS 


A vast increase in air travel is taking place. Your business friends and neighbors 
will be traveling to remote spots on the globe. As an insurance agent this means 
a whole new world is opening up for you. 

Visualize the business executive flying from San Francisco to Honolulu, the 
engineer from Chicago to Melbourne, the statesman from Washington to 
Moscow. Some business firms are already sending key people to South America 
and London and other far-distant points. 

It is now possible through Travelers modern Life insurance policies to make 
these trips without fear of jeopardizing an individual’s insurance protection 
and the welfare of his family. 

Ask The Travelers Life Manager or General Agent about our facilities for 
quick service when world-wide air travel quickens the pace of business and life 





in general. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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After the Honeymoon 


After all the rice has been cleared out of the suitcases 
and a rose from the bridal bouquet pressed and put away 
—after the last thank-you note has been duly written and 
the first dinner invitation issued—the wonderful real 
living of a marriage begins. Unimportant details take on 


precious significance: a woman feels unexplainable joy in 


stocking the cupboard or polishing the spoons . . . a man 
finds new meaning in such simple actions as walking up 
his street and turning toward his own front door. 

At this time the new husband—establishing his home 
and providing for his wife—realizes how essential finan- 
cial security is to his new-found happiness. One way to 
be sure this security will last, even into the unknown 
future, is through Prudential life insurance. Among the 
many types of Prudential policies are several designed to 


a? 


meet young married people’s special circumstances, and 
to fit their gradually adjusting plans. 


Whether you are newly married or not, you would 
be wise to check your life insurance program with 
a Prudential agent. He will help you decide whether 
you have suitable life insurance protection — and he 
will be able to show you how to get the greatest value 
from your investment. Ask him to drop in for a chat 
with you and your wife, 


You will enjoy the Prudential Family Hour, with Patrice Munsel... 
Every Sunday, 5:00 p. m., EW T— Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harvers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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When General Eisenhower announced the cessation of 


hostilities in the European theater, William Montgomery, 
President of Acacia Mutual, immediately announced that, 
except for aviation, all of its policyholders in that area would 
have full coverage in the event of fatality resulting from 
injury received after the surrender date, May 8. Now, 
within the hour after the surrender of Japan, Mr. Mont- 
gomery announced the removal of all wartime restrictions, 
except for aviation, for Acacia policyholders in the Armed 
Forces in whatever part of the world they may be stationed. 
And in the case of aviation, Acacia not only gives full 
coverage to Service personnel being transported as passengers 
within the home area on military or naval planes, but also 
gives them full protection worldwide when flying as fare- 
paving passengers on scheduled commercial airline flights 


»» »REMOVES ALL WARTIME 


RESTRICTIONS GIVING 
SERVICEMEN WORLDWIDE 
COVERAGE 


This liberal-minded attitude is in line with the policy 
the Company has followed throughout the war to give men 
in the Service the maximum protection possible. In fact, 
at the beginning of the war, Mr. Montgomery advocated 
that life insurance companies should, under certain conditions, 
grant unrestricted coverage to men in military service. 


Acacia’s war clause has always been most liberal, giving 
full protection both here in the home area and overseas 
against all Service hazards other than direct enemy action 
and aviation. The Company has paid a large number of 
claims on men while on active duty overseas, both where 
death was by natural causes and in cases of fatalities resulting 
from injuries and accidents. Small wonder that Acacia has 
become popularly known as “The Serviceman’s Life 
Insurance Company.” 


For Acacia’s many policyholders who will be stationed 
in Europe and in the Pacific as occupational forces and for 
those who will be awaiting return home, this action will 
assure them of complete protection against all the hazards 
attendant upon military service in conquered territory. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—WASHINGTON 1, D. C, 
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was illuminated by gas and this fact received tre- 

mendous publicity. It was the sensation that fasci- 
nated the large number of spectators who daily visited 
the Fair. The Morse telegraph was already in com- 
mercial use and lacked the quality of being a novelty. 
The telephone of Alexander Graham Bell, which was 
also exhibited in its early stage of development, was 
looked upon as a toy, a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion. After a span of 17 years, the Columbian Expo- 
sition was opened in Chicago in 1893 and at that 
Exposition the telephone was portrayed and accepted 
as a serious and important instrument of communica- 
tien. Then it received its proper public recognition. 
Nevertheless, the great sensation of the Exhibition 
was the artificial light—the electric lamp. People were 
astounded at the rapid rate of scientific progress. 


I" 1876 the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 


Forty years later, in 1933, the Century of Progress 
Exhibition at Chicago showed arrestingly the unbe- 
lievable strides that man had made. In the span of 
time, since the previous Chicago exhibition, there 
were a great many new inventions that dwarfed others 
by comparison. Radio, movies, the aeroplane, wire- 
less telephone and wireless telegraph were well 
established. 

At the World’s Fair at New York in 1939, man’s 
progress was further portrayed and drew huge crowds, 
who were thrilled to see how far man was reaching 
out to the unknown to make life more livable. Color 
photography at its best, dioramas of great roadways 
of the future, television and other masterpieces of 
scientific research kept the public interest at a high 
level. Everyone was astounded at the stepped-up rate 
of progress. 

Let us look more closely at the advancement of avia- 
tion in its various stages of development. From 1903 
to 1945—what remarkable strides! It was in 1903 
that the Wright brothers flew their plane at Kitty 
Hawk for the first time. Their flight, which lasted 
only a few minutes, nevertheless gave aviation its 
great impetus. Men in various parts of the world 
began experimenting further with flight in heavier- 
than-air machines and, shortly thereafter, Bleriot flew 
his monoplane over the English Channel from England 
to France. 
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Immediately after the end of World War I, Alcock 
and Brown flew from Canada to Ireland—an historic 
flight. They were the first men ever to span the At- 
lantic Ocean. Since that time, the ocean has been 
spanned so often that such trips cause no comment. 


As the science of aviation advanced, the speed of the 
plane increased. The Wright brothers nearly reached 
60 miles per hour for very short distances. In the 
first World War our aviators were able to fly at 125 
miles per hour, and sometimes even beyond that. 
World War II naturally put great pressure on man to 
increase the speed, and the flight span, until the jet 
propulsion of planes was able, at the close of the war, 
to attain over 500-miles per hour. New York to Paris 
in 14 hours is a recently-accomplished fact. Now we 
are told that a thousand miles per hour is well within 
the limits of accomplishment. What speed will be the 
limit is anybody’s guess. The world is shrinking. 
Distance is being annihilated. If all this sounds like 
magic, nevertheless it is true. 

That which man can still accomplish in this genera- 
tion is unknown to us. We can only allow our imagina- 
tions to carry us to that which seems impossible today, 
but which will be possible tomorrow. 


Our concept of limits is very much like the illusion 
which an iceberg creates. When we see it, while cross- 
ing the ocean, we imagine that what we see represents 
the thing in its entirety. But, as a matter of fact, 
only one-eighth of the total mass is above water, and 
therefore visible, while seven-eighths of it is under 
water. So it is with our estimates of progress and 
its limits. We can only see a small part of that which 
is within the range of possibilities. The world is mov- 
ing forward rapidly and the speed of its progress will 
be even greater in the future. 


All of which means that scientific progress will 
either make us happier—or destroy us. World War II, 
just ended, displayed the terrific destructibility of the 
atomic bomb and the possibility that mankind might 
destroy itself. It is evident that we must advance 
morally and spiritually so as to keep pace with scien- 
tific knowledge. That is the challenge which tomor- 
row brings us as today draws to a close. We must 
measure up to the greater responsibilities, which gci- 
ence has placed upon our shoulders. 
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..» PROBLEM OR OPPORTUNITY? 


At the rate of more than 100,000 a month, 
young men from the Armed Services are return- 
ing to civilian life. Eventually over 11,000,000 
of our nation’s finest will be back with us. 


Absorbing these men into the economic life 
of the nation is going to present difficulties. 
Adjustments and rearrangements will have to 
be made and help and encouragement offered. 


But the problem part of this national read- 
justment has been over-emphasized . . . The 
opportunity part has not been emphasized 
enough! For the returning veteran is the hope 
of all of us for a better America than we have 
ever known before. The future of our nation is 
in his hands. 

Experienced beyond his years 


His youth, strength and energy, backed up by ex- 
perience beyond his years; his imagination, initia- 
tive and capacity for leadership; his idealism, sea- 
soned by a hard-won grasp of realities, and his 
common sense—these precious things, as they flow 
into the stream of our nation’s life, hold extra- 
ordinary promise. 


Consider the impact on our thinking of millions 
of men like this! Big industrial organizations, 
small business enterprises, farms, government, the 
arts and sciences—all will benefit from the return 


thinking, vigorous young men—the finest speci- 
mens of our entire population. 

With these young men of America back with us, 
establishing families and building homes, we will 
have little to fear for the American way of life, 
much to hope for in economic and social progress. 


Do you wonder that the returning veteran doesn’t 
want to be treated as a hero? . . . That he doesn’t 
want sentimentality; and, above all, doesn’t want 
to be regarded as a “problem.” All he asks is an 
opportunity to show what he can do. And he is 
going to get that opportunity! 


At Equitable—jobs as good, or better 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States has 2,039 of its employees and agents serving 
in the Armed Forces. They will return to jobs as 
good or better than the ones they left. A number 
already have! Equitable veterans will receive “‘re- 
fresher” courses to bring them up-to-date on the 
newest developments in life insurance and in 
Equitable services. More than that, Equitable plans 
to provide them with opportunities to advance 
themselves, because we know that by so doing we 
will help Equitable serve its policyholders and in- 
sure continuing progress in broadening the Society’s 
services to the American public. 
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to the home front of these clear-eyed, straight- 
PRESIDENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I, PARKINSON, President 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Tune in The Equitable’s coast-to-coast radio program, “THIS IS YOUR FBI,” presented as a public service over the Blue 
Network every Friday evening, 8:30 P. M., E. W. Time; 7:30 P. M., C. W. Time; 6:30 P. M., M. W. Time; 8 P. M., P. W. Time. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS APPEARING IN THE PRINCIPAL NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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LEWIS B. HENDERSHOT 


President, Life Advertisers Association 


This “Convention by Mail” of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers should prove a huge suc- 
cess ! 

Out of the stimulating “discus- 
sions” we should all derive a 
broader concept and a clearer per- 
spective of the opportunities and 
responsibilities which lie ahead for 
“The Life Underwriter in a Dy- 
namic Democracy.” 

Undoubtedly, for you who are out 
there on the firing line every day 
selling life insurance, there will be 
voiced certain solid and immutable 
truths concerning your job of which 
it would be well to remind you. 

Life insurance is one of the 
greatest powers on earth for build- 
ing and maintaining faith, courage 
and confidence in the future. 

Life insurance is a sound and 
constructive force which provides 
fmancial security and _ protection 
better than any other medium con- 
ceived by man. 

Life insurance 


provides’ the 
means whereby we can gain the vi- 
sion to look steadfastly above the 
black clouds and to see a bright- 
skied future with certainty. 

These truthsareringing challenges 


that call for the utmost belief in 
the importance of life insurance in 
the social and economic welfare of 
the men, women and children of 
America, * 

Thus let us reaffirm our belief in 
the fundamental value of life insur- 
ance. Let us engrave upon our 
minds the fact that life underwrit- 
ing is an essential job, an important 
job and an indispensable job. Let 
us keep ever before us that in sell- 
ing life insurance we have a valu- 
able service to perform for the 
benefit of prospects, policyowners 
and their beneficiaries. Let us re- 
solve to do a little better job each 
day in a simple, straight-forward 
manner—find the prospective buy- 
er’s problem, determine his “needs,” 
and then concentrate on fulfilling 
them with life insurance. Let us 
be determined to keep our chins up 
and our smiles intact despite what- 
ever hurdles or handicaps are tossed 
into our paths. 


Let us dare to look ahead. and 
march forward. 

And for all of this we can expect 
—and get—a brighter, finer world 
in which to live and the opportunity 
to reap the rich rewards which lie 
ahead for “The Life Underwriter 
in a Dynamic Democracy.” 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
President, Institute of Life Insurance 


These conventions are not only 
a source of information and in- 
spiration, but also provide an op- 
portunity for the development of 
leadership in thoughts and ideas 
that have played an important part 
in the more adequate distribution 
of life insurance to the American 
people; and hence, it is most im- 
portant that you make the most of 
this occasion of a mail meeting to 
continue those valuable contribu- 
tions. . 

To be granted the privilege of 
bringing to you the greetings of 
the Institute of Life Insurance is 
a pleasant task, for it affords me 
the opportunity to express the ap- 
preciation of our board of directors 
and our staff for the part you, the 
field people, have played in helping 
to bring about an enlarged appre- 
ciation of the public relations re- 
sponsibilities of the business. 

Life insurance is an integral part 
of the social and economic fabric 
of the nation. It touches the lives 
of most families through its 70 
million policyholders and is, there- 
fore, most closely allied to the in- 
terests of all the people. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ts, William I Blinn, l. 


President 1944-1945 


National Association of Life Underwriters 


HE work that we have done 

during the war years of 1944 

and 1945 seems to fall into five 
general categories, which ‘indicate 
better than anything else the’scope 
of our endeavors. They cover our 
efforts to: 

(1) Improve the lot of the life 
underwriter. 

(2) Increase the prestige of the 
life underwriter. 

(3) Protect the interests of the 
life underwriter and the public. 

(4) Increase the strength of the 
association and enhance its value to 
the membership and 

(5) Cooperate fully and con- 
structively with all other organiza- 


“FINE 


tions in the field of life insurance. 

Let us review the events of the 
year and the progress we have made 
in these five fields: 

We feel that we have made tre- 
mendous progress this year in the 
institutional education and train- 
ing program. As you remember, 
Cliff Orr, chairman of our commit- 
tee on education, came before the 
board in Detroit with a recommen- 
dation that we establish a “real” 
department of underwriter educa- 
tion and training, put. up some 
“real” money ourselves, and get 
financial assistance from the com- 
panies, all of which would be great- 
ly benefited by such a program. Il 





SAILING’ ’ 
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am happy to learn from him that 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life 
Convention have both been very 
generous in their appropriations 
which, together with ours, give us 
a fund of $45,000 with which to 
get this program started. 

Fred Duckett, chairman of this 
committee, has given this subject a 
tremendous amount of time, re- 
search and constructive thinking, 
While there is great interest over 
the country in compensation, I have 
not found any marked dissatisfac- 
tion with the progress that is being 
made. As most agents realize, the 
way to increase compensation is to 
do a better job of life underwriting, 
There is a constantly increasing in- 
terest in retirement plans. Our 
members feel that since they are 
selling security to others for their 
old age, and retirement pension 
plans to employees, they themselves 
should be working toward their 
own retirement through a syste- 
matic pension plan in their com- 
panies. 


Agency Practices 


The life underwriters of the na- 
tion have been doing a remarkable 
job of selling and servicing life in- 
surance under wartime conditions 
and with a greatly reduced agency 
force. It has been demonstrated 
that the quality of the underwriter 
is most important. There is a fear 
on the part of many, both among 
our members and some who are in 
positions of high authority in the 
Veterans Administration, _ that 
when the war is over, some of the 
companies will resort to mass re 
cruiting without proper regard to 
selection. The job of agency prac- 
tices rests upon a tripod: careful 
selection, adequate training, and 
proper supervision. Our agency 
practices work has been, and will 
continue to be, based on this tripod. 
Our work with the companies on 
agency practices is likewise based 
on this tripod and, I hope, will con- 
tinue to be. 


Convention by Mail 


For 55 years one of our most 
thoroughgoing and sincere efforts 
to improve the lot of the life under- 
writer has been in our national con- 
ventions. The war situation de 
mands that we refrain from holding 
one this year. In its place, we will 
present an “Annual convention by 
Mail” in the September issue of 


(Continued on page 46) 
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LANCY D. CONNELL, genera! 
C agent, Provident Mutual Life, 

New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at a_ special 
meeting of that organization’s 
poard of trustees at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Au- 
gust 22-24. 

In the only contested election 
among the officers, Jul B Baumann, 
general agent, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Houston, was elected secretary over 
Clifford H. Orr, general agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Philadel- 
phia. 

Philip B. Hobbs, manager, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, Chi- 
cago, was named vice-president, 
and Walter E. Barton, manager, 
Union Central Life, New York, 
was re-elected treasurer. 


New Trustees 


New trustees elected by the board 
were: John D. Moynahan, Metro- 
politan Life, Chicago, and Jack 
Hilmes, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Des Moines, for two-year terms, 
and Roderick Pirnie, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Providence, for a one-year 
term. Re-elected to the board of 
trustees for two-year terms were: 
E. Dudley Colhoun, Shenandoah 
Life, Roanoke, Va.; Ernest A. 
Crane, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Indianapolis; Wayman L. Dean, 
Life and Casualty Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Steacy E. Web- 
ster, Provident Mutual Life, Pitts- 
burgh. 

In addition to those who were 
elected to the board of trustees, the 
following two names were submit- 
ted by Eber M. Spence, Provident 
Mutual, Indianapolis, chairman of 
the nominating committee: Theo 
M. Green, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Oklahoma City, and Ralph M. 
Trubey, Guardian, Fargo, N. D. 

The five incumbent trustees, who 
are not up for re-election this year, 
are: Mr. Orr, Hugh S. Bell, Equit- 
able of Iowa, Seattle; Judd C. Ben- 
son, Union Central, Cincinnati; 
Carlton W. Cox, Metropolitan, Pat- 
erson, N. J.; and Alfred C. Duckett, 
Northwestern Mutual, Los Angeles. 
Members retiring from the board 
were Edward J. Dore, Berkshire 


“——" 





NALU TRUSTEES MEET. 





Clancy D. Connell elected president: 


James E. Rutherford's recommendations are 


favorably received; other important matters acted on 


Life, Detroit, and Ralph W. Hoyer, 
John Hancock Mutual, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Unable to hold a convention be- 
cause of travel restrictions, the 
40,000 members of the National 
Association delegated to its 17-man 
board of trustees its. elective 
powers. 

A major part of the three-day 
meeting of the association’s board 
of trustees was given over to the 
report of James E. Rutherford, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. The board 
approved Mr. Rutherford’s number 
one proposal for a functional study 
of the association’s national head- 
quarters, and appropriated $1,000 


for the job. It also ratified his pro- 
posal that a special committee on 
functions and activities be ap- 
pointed by President-Elect Clancy 
D. Connell to examine the over-all 
program of the association. Mr. 
Rutherford’s proposal that  full- 
time lawyer and actuary be added 
to the organization’s staff was re- 
ferred to the newly constituted 
functions and activities group for 
immediate consideration. 

Other major actions approved 
by the board included these: 

It voted to hold the midyear 
meeting of the National Associa- 
tion in Omaha, Neb., and set as 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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ITS 


SIGNIFICANCE 


T has been my privilege to talk 
with thousands of men in the 
service about their Government 

life insurance. As a result of these 
experiences I have concluded: 

(1) That the men in the armed 
services have established a new 
standard and a new conception of 
protection for their dependents. 

(2) That this new conception of 
protection, because of its manner 
of payment, is universally unfamil- 
iar to them. 

(3) That as a result of not un- 
derstanding their National Service 
Life Insurance many men have de- 
prived their families of its mazi- 
mum benefits. 

I am convinced that: 

(1) The life underwriters of the 
United States have a definite obli- 
gation in the preservation of this 
protection and that we are com- 
mitted to that obligation. 

(2) We have a further responsi- 
bility to interpret for the men in 
service, and their families, the ex- 
tent and provisions of this protec- 
tion designed exclusively for them. 


(3) We, the life underwriters of 
the United States, should attempt 
to raise the standard of protection 
of the civilian American public to 
that established by men in the 
armed services. 


Insurance Picture—!941 


Consider for a moment the life 
insurance picture in the United 
States in 1941. At that time there 
were 124 billion dollars of life in- 
surance protection for American de- 
pendents. This protection was dis- 
tributed among 65 million policy- 
holders, which made an average 
policy of approximately $1,900 each. 
However, the average policy is not 
a true reflection of the condition, 
because there were in this group 
men who had insurance for ten 
thousand, fifty thousand, a hundred 
thousand, or a million, and many 
who had little or no insurance what- 
soever. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor 
there was a relatively small amount 
of National Service Life Insurance. 
National Service Life Insurance 


bs, Hohn Z: Crampton 


Special Representative, Detroit : 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company — 
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was established on October 8, 1940, 
to take the place, as to persons 
thereafter entering our armed 
forces, of United States Govern- 
ment Life Insurance, which was es- 
tablished in the first World War. 
United States Government Life In- 
surance originally amounted to 
about forty billion dollars of pro- 
tection. Almost immediately follow- 
ing Armistice Day, it started to 
lapse and there is now only about 
two and one-half billion dollars of 
this protection in force, which 
means that approximately 95 per 
cent of it lapsed following the ter- 
mination of the war. 


Civilian Increase—'41-'45 


Immediately following Pearl Har- 
bor the American public came to 
the realization that men, who were 
giving their lives to the country, 
must protect their families, and 
that life insurance was the Amer- 
ican way of providing that protec- 
tion. The result is that since that 
time our national insurance picture 
has changed so that on July 1, 1945, 

















On July 1, 1945, the average protection for the men in service was $11,375 
while the civilian population had an average protection of about $2,150. 


Every man in the service has, if there are dependents involved, not $10,000 


of insurance, but an amount, including pension benefits, equivalent to $25,000 


or $30.000 of protection. 
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there was in force approximately 
153 billion dollars of civilian insur- 
ance in comparison to the 137 bil- 
lion dollars of N.S.L.I. Civilian life 
insurance has increased from 124 
billion dollars at the end of 1941 to 
153 billion dollars as of July 1, 
1945, an increase of 29 billion dol- 
lars. 


Total Armed Services 


In that same period, however, the 
men in the armed services have pro- 
vided protection for their depen- 
dents to the amount of 137 billion 
dollars. This is on the lives of ap- 
proximately 14% million service- 
men and women and represents an 
average size policy of $9,225. The 
153 billion dollars of civilian pro- 
tection is spread over approximate- 
ly 70 million policyholders, which 
makes an average civilian policy of 
about $2,150. Approximately 95 per 
cent of the men and women in the 
armed services are insured for a 
maximum of $10,000 of N.S.L.I. 
They are paying over a billion dol- 
lars a year in premiums for. this 
protection. 


$2,150 vs. $11,375 


When the men entered military 
service, most of them continued 
their civilian insurance. The Gov- 
ernment cooperated with them by 
helping to continue this civilian 
protection, through salary allot- 
ment plans and under the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. Very 
few men, who entered the service, 
terminated their civilian life insur- 
ance. The result is that at the end 
of July 1, 1945, the average pro- 
tection for the men in service was 
$11,375, while the civilian popula- 
tion had an average protection of 
about $2,150. 

My experience with men in ser- 
vice has convinced me that many 
of them do not entirely understand 
their National Service Life Insur- 
ance because it is payable in the 
form of income and, as a result, 
they have denied to their natural 
beneficiaries the full benefits of the 
protection which National Service 
Life Insurance affords. 


Underwriters’ Duty 


It is the function, I believe, of 
the underwriters of this country to 
interpret for the men in service the 
provisions of their National Service 
Life Insurance, and when these 
men are discharged from service to 
help them appreciate the impor- 
tance of the conservation of this 
protection which has been estab- 
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I believe that, in keeping with the commitments made by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters and the various company 
organizations, the present program should be expanded in three ways: 

(1) The life insurance men, through the local associations and 
agencies, should be acquainted with the provisions of National Service 
Life Insurance so:that they can explain it adequately to these men as 
they come out of uniform, and that the life underwriters of the United 
States be definitely acquainted with their responsibility to these men. 
I hope that every member takes full advantage of the opportunity al- 
forded him to learn about these facts in the seminars to be held this 


fall in local associations. 


(2) I believe that the life insurance associations and the life insur- 
ance companies, through their associations and individually, should 








lished. If, however, the life insur- 
ance men in the United States are 
to do this job, they themselves must 
understand and appreciate National 
Service Life Insurance provisions. 

This protection is issued on a 
five-year term basis. It was started 
in 1940 before the war, and is not 
essentially war insurance. The 
original law provided that, after 
National Service Life Insurance has 
been in force one year, it could be 
converted to ordinary life, twenty- 
pay life, or thirty-pay life, and that 
it must be converted within the five- 
year period, the conversion to be 











at the attained age, the original 
age, or any interim period. 


Conversion Period Extended 


On July 2, 1945, Congress passed 
a bill providing that “the five-year- 
term period under all National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance issued on or 
before December 31, 1945, and not 
exchanged or converted prior to 
that date to a plan other than five- 
year-level-premium-term insurance 
is hereby extended for an additional 
period of three years. The pre 
miums actually chargeable for such 
additional period shall be the same 
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continue and even increase their efforts to acquaint the servicemen 
and their families by means of general advertising, periodicals, papers 
and radio with the importance of conserving this heritage of protection 
for posterity. The general tendency with the men coming out of 
service is to take off their uniforms, get rid of everything G.I. and go 
fishing. The families of these men, if they are acquainted with the 
importance of National Service Life Insurance, can act as a stabilizing 
influence to see that the premiums are paid during this critical period. 

(3) The services and the Veterans’ Administration should encourage 
whenever possible the voluntary prepayment of premiums from the 
man’s final service pay. While the man was in uniform the premium 
for his National Service Life Insurance was paid on an allotment basis. 
When he is discharged, the premium is paid for the succeeding month 
only, which means that within 60 days he must send a remittance to 
the Veterans’ Administration to keep his insurance in force. 

A news release under date of July 19, 1945 states, “Current figures 
showing that, while more than 50 per cent of the men discharged from 
service express a desire to keep their National Service Life Insurance 
in' force, fewer than 20 per cent actually continue their premium pay- 
ments, were cited today by the Institute of Life Insurance as indicating 
the urgent need for greater efforts to see that veterans retain this pro- 
tection.” 

I believe that the services will be willing to co-operate to the extent 
of suggesting to these men that, from their final pay account, they 
authorize the payment of two or three months’ premiums in advance, 
to tide them over this crucial period. 

I believe further that it would be of help to the men in service, if 
the Veterans’ Administration and the services could say to them with 
absolute confidence, “Go to your local life insurance men and they 
will give you the best counsel as to your National Service Life In- 
surance.” 

I believe that, if these three steps are carried out with cooperation 
of the life underwriters, the life insurance companies, the services and 
the Veterans’ Administration, much can be done to conserve a large 
portion of this protection for dependents, which has been established 
by the men in the services; and we can prevent a repetition of the 
national tragedy which occurred in 1918, when the men coming out 
of uniform lapsed 95 per cent of their protection within a few months 
after discharge from service. 

The men and women in the armed services have conclusively 
demonstrated their acceptance, by the purchase of 137 billion dollars 
of N.S.L.L, that they consider life insurance as the American way of 
providing protection for dependents. They have further approved the 
N.S.L.L method of payment to beneficiaries. 

It is the function of the life underwriters in a dynamic democracy 
to see that this new standard and this new conception of protection 
is preserved for posterity, and that the standards of the civilian public 
are raised to those established by men and women in service for their 
dependents. Truly this constitutes a dynamic opportunity for life 
underwriters in the United States of America. 
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as during the original five-year pe- 
riod notwithstanding that the pre- 
miums due under section 602 (e) of 
the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940 are those for a three- 
year-level-premium-term insurance 
at the attained age of the insured 
at the commencement date of such 
three-year period: Provided, that 
the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is authorized to make such 
adjustments as he may determine 
to be proper in reserves and any 
dividends.” 

Now let us consider this new con- 
ception of protection—income pay- 





ments. The method of payment de- 
pends upon the age of the bene- 
ficiary at the time of the claim. Pro- 
vision is made on the application 
form to indicate a principal and a 
contingent beneficiary.. The law 
further provides that, if no valid 
beneficiary is designated, or if the 
designated beneficiary, either prin- 
cipal or contingent, should die be- 
fore the end of the guaranteed pe- 
riod, the remaining proceeds will be 
paid in the following order: first, 
to the wife if living; if there is no 
wife, then to the child or children 
of the insured equally; if there is 





no child or children, then to the 
parent or parents of the insured 
equally; and, if none of the above 
named classes survive, then to the 
brothers and sisters of the insured 
equally. You will find a further 
elaboration of the manner of pay- 
ments in the booklet, “Continuance 
of National Service Life Insur- 
ance.” 


Beneficiaries Under 30 


National Service Life Insurance 
is paid to beneficiaries according to 
the age of the beneficiary at the 
time of the claim. If the beneficiary 
is under 30 years of age, settlement 
may be made under either of two 
plans: 

(1) The proceeds may be paid 
over a period of 20 years. On $10,- 
000 of insurance the amount of in- 
come would be $55.10 per month. 

(2) The second plan for benefi- 
ciaries under 30 is to have the pro- 
ceeds paid as a life income under 
an installment refund annuity. The 
amount of income again depends on 
the age of the beneficiary at the 
time of the claim. It provides fur- 
ther that, if the principal benefi- 
ciary does not live to receive total 
payments aggregating the face 
amount of the policy, the balance of 
those payments, at the same rate, 
will be paid to the contingent bene- 
ficiary, otherwise by law in the se- 
quence explained previously. 


Beneficiaries Over 30 


If the beneficiary is 30, or over, 
at the time of the claim, proceeds 
will be paid as a life income with 
either 10 year’s certain or on the 
installment refund basis. 

In the following illustrations 
please assume two conditions: first, 
the amount of insurance will be 
$10,000; and, second, when I dis- 
cuss family conditions, they will be 
normal family conditions. If a mar- 
ried man, he will be happily living 
with his wife—no divorce, no sepa- 
ration. If a single man, I will as- 
sume that both parents are living— 
in good health, and approximately 
the same age. 


"Disinherited" Children 


Many of the men in service have 
designated beneficiaries in such a 
manner that the best interests of 
the beneficiaries concerned will not 
be obtained. Many of them have 
done exactly what one of my clients 
did in the early part of the war. He 
was a major in the tank corps. 
When he went on duty he took his 

(Continued on page 60) 
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O be engaged in the sale of life 
insurance is to assume a great 
responsibility to society. There 

are few other professions in which 

the opportunity to serve is as 
great as it is in our business. 
Life insurance is the only plan 
ever evolved by man that can take 
the financial uncertainty out of 

life. It is the only contract that a 

man can buy for the future deliv- 

ery of money. Men do want money 

— today — tomorrow — and every 

day to the end of time, in order 

that they and their families may 
have the necessities and, possibly, 
some of the luxuries of life. 


Few Realize Value 


Very few men fully realize how 
great a part life insurance may 
play in the future well-being and 
happiness of their families. If 
they knew as much as we know 
about this great institution of life 
insurance, they would have bought 
long before we ever called on 
them. 

Our responsibility is to take 
that message to them and to show 
them just how their life’s ambi- 
tions may be realized through life 
insurance. To do that we need a 
prospect and an interview. 


"Look More Places” 


How are we going to get this 
prospect? Hunt for him. I am re- 
minded of a story of a boy who 
always found more Easter eggs 
than anyone else. Someone asked 
him why it was that he always 
found so many, to which he re- 
plied, “I don’t know, unless it is 
because I look more places.” Now 
doesn’t that same thing apply to 
our business? We need to hunt 
for prospects. 

Having found or selected our 
prospect, we must get our inter- 
view under the most favorable 
conditions—to my mind the hard- 
est problem the life insurance 
man has to face. At least, it is the 
hardest problem with which I 
have to contend; I wish I could 
solve it. 

Throughout the years, I have 
picked up some ideas which have 
been helpful to me and which I 
am very glad to share with you. 
Before I call on a prospect, I 
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"Life insurance is the only plan ever evolved by man 


that can take the financial uncertainty out of life” 






















































































always circularize him. I want 
him to know that I am going to 
call on him, and I want him to 
know that I am calling on him to 
talk about life insurance. If I do 
not get a favorable reception, I 
haven’t lost anything, because I 
never could have done any good 
with him anyway. 

I have found that, if approached 
in the proper manner, men are not 
only willing but anxious to talk 
about their problems and, believe 
me, they do have problems. 

But the prospect must believe 
that we can be of some assistance 
to him in solving those problems. 


That means we must have prestige 
when we go into his office, or we 
must build up prestige, before he 
is going to discuss his plan of life 
with us. . 

The prospect’s first impression 
of a salesman is very important 
and our personal appearance plays 
a very prominent part in our busi- 
ness. Suppose a man walked into 
your office with his suit not 
pressed, his shoes needing a shine, 
and, in general, a careless appear- 
ance. Would you want to do busi- 
ness with him? Certainly not! 
Therefore, to my mind, one of the 
first requisites to sell an inter- 
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YOUR 


RESPONSIBILITY 


view is that we make a good im- 
pression. 

Men like to deal with successful 
men and, if we do not look the 
part, we will not get very far. 

There are times when it seems 
that a man just doesn’t want to 
talk about life insurance, and I 
have learned never to attempt 
to interview a man against his 
wishes, or even under unfavorable 
circumstances. It may be that it 
just isn’t the day or it may be that 
I am just not the one. If I think 
itis the wrong day, I get out just 
as quickly as possible and go 
back at some other time. If I be- 
lieve that I am just not the one to 
do business with him, I leave him 
for someone who has a better con- 
tact. I do not want to spoil him 


for somebody else, because every 
sale that is made, whether by me 
or some other life insurance man, 
helps the business ef life insur- 
ance and, incidentally, helps me. 

But now let us assume that you 
are in your prospect’s office under 
favorable circumstances and that 
he is willing to listen to you. 
Don’t give him the third degree. 
Don’t start by asking him a lot of 
personal questions. What differ- 
ence does it make to a prospect 
that his birthday is April 13th, 
that he is married, has two chil- 
dren, and that he has $15,000 of 
life insurance? Yet, the average 
agent seeks that exact informa- 
tion. Give your prospect a chance 
to talk. He will, if you lead him. 

Sometimes I think maybe we 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


have been all wrong about this 
selling of life insurance. Some 
years ago, a good friend of mine, 
who is a nationally known writer, 
made reference in one of his ar- 
ticles to the fact that people who 
came to his office to sell various 
things received from his secretary 
a soft answer which turneth away 
wrath and life insurance “pests.” 
I didn’t like it and I proceeded to 
burn him up in a letter, telling 
him what life insurance could do 
for people. (Incidentally, he took 
some of the ideas from my letter, 
wrote an article about it and sold 
it not only to magazines but to 20 
life insurance companies.) 

In his reply to me, he said that 
he had often written that life in- 
surance solicitors were the great- 
est benefactors in the world and 
that he was proud that he had 
first written, “Many men would 
not drown a cat, leaving her kit- 
tens to starve, yet hadn’t one cent 
of life insurance.” He further ex- 
plained that he poked fun at all 
kinds of people and that somehow 
he felt that they had a sense of 
humor that enables them to laugh 
and he had no idea it would of- 
fend. Shortly after that, I wrote 
an article for a magazine and sent 
it to him for criticism. He summed 
it all up in these words: 

“Do not be afraid to use the pro- 
noun ‘I’; tell of your own personal 
experiences. Never mind telling 
about life insurance. That is why 
life insurance men are ‘pests!’ 
Tell about yourself, the funny 
things, the pathetic things, the 
human interest things that have 
happened to you as an insurance 
agent.” 


Three Motivators 


And so, since that time, I have 
found that one of my greatest 
assets has been the use of moti- 
vating human interest stories 
throughout every step of the in- 
terview, because it provides me 
with a sympathetic, interested 
audience that I can obtain no 
other way. These stories should 
be gaged to apply to the three 
things that beset every man: (1) 
premature death, (2) disability, 
(3) old age. 

When you actually show a man 
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Theo M. Green spent 17 years in 
the wholesale cutlery and radio 
businesses before entering life ‘in- 
surance as an agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in Detroit in 1929. 
After three successful years as a 
producing agent, he was made 
general agent for that company in 
1932 but three years later returned 
to the field as a personal producer. 
Since that time, he has successively 
qualified for his company’s produc- 
tion clubs and, in 1938, first qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. He qualified again the 


following year and, in 1943, became 
a life member. This year he is vice- 
president of ae Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Agents’ Association. He has 
served on many of the National 
Association’s important committees 
and has appeared on ass )-iation 
platforms throughout the - -untry. 
He has been an active member of 
the Oklahoma City Association, of 
which, in 1932, he served as secre- 
tary and last year as president. 
Mr. Green ig a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School. . He 
was president of the Oklahoma City 
Kiwanis Club in 1923 and, in 1939, 
served as chairman of Kiwanis In- 
ternational committee on classifica- 
tion and membership. 








































































that you can solve any one or all 
of these problems, somehow or 
other, he is going to scratch up 
the money to take care of the an- 
nual deposits. 


Sell Bread and Butter 


We have a far greater respon- 
sibility than just making a few 
dollars in commissions. No feeble 
effort on our part will get the job 
done. We must not only meet re- 
buffs day after day, but we must 
also go on telling the story of this 
great institution of life insurance 
and, when we do, men will accept 
their responsibility. So often men 
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do not understand what you are 


trying to sell them, but for 
heaven’s sake, do not try to sell 
them a policy; sell them bread 
and butter and clothing and 
shelter. Every man wants his 
family to think he is the greatest 
dad in the world. He is just wait- 
ing for you to show him how to 
make good on that opinion. 

Many little children, watching 
their daddies go away today, are 
asking this question, “Daddy, 
when are you coming back?” 
Many thousands of those daddies 
are not going to return. Fortu- 
nately, the Government is provid- 











ing insurance at low rates for 
men who go into service. But 
what about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of daddies who are left be- 
hind, who may not come home? 
That is the responsibility of the 
life insurance man. 


The Unprepared 


Every day in every city, men 
are going to work—many, many 
thousands of them unprepared, in- 
adequately insured. Do you think 
for a minute, that if that daddy 
fully realized that some day he 
might not be coming home, that 
he would not buy life insurance 
until it hurt? You pick up the 
paper every day and you see where 
our boys have been on a bombing 
raid and maybe at the bottom of 
the paragraph there is one little 
line, “One or more bombers failed 
to return.” I tell you, folks, that 
when you have a boy over there, 
that one little line at the bottom 
of the page is all-important in so 
far as one family is concerned. 
What difference does it make to 
them that other bombers set huge 
fires and destroyed munition 
dumps and factories? For them 
the war is over because their 
daddy or their son was in one of 
those bombers that failed to re- 
turn. 

Today and every day, some 
daddy right here at home is going 
to fail to return, and women and 
little children are going to suffer 
because we have not taken the 
message of life insurance to those 
men. That is the responsibility 
you assumed when you entered the 
life insurance business. 








Tragic Example 


In my opinion, this present 
World War sets a great example 
for our business. We have just 
witnessed the most tragic example 
of unpreparedness in _ history. 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Holland, Greece, Po- 
land and many other countries are 
devastated and helpless because 
they did not prepare. So it will 
be with many families in this land 
today. A year from now, thou- 
sands of them will be helpless and 
destitute because men failed to 
prepare for what they thought 
would never happen to them. Show 
them that 87 per cent of all who 
come to the door with money after 
death are life insurance men—all 
others bring sympathy and bills. 

No man ever plans to leave his 
wife and children dependent oD 
the community or on relatives; 00 
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man ever plans to be helpless and 
dependent in old age; he just did 
not have a good life underwriter 
to help him plan not to be depen- 
dent in his old age and not to 
leave his family dependent. 

Why is it that most men reach 
the end of life with so little? Is 
it because the average man usu- 
ally drifts along, making money, 
puying bonds and probably taking 
a dip in the stock market now and 
then, buying real estate, and 
otherwise displaying his ability as 
an investor, hoping that finally 
when he reaches age 60 or 65, 
there will be plenty of funds on 
hand to take care of him? The 
average man makes plenty of 
money in his own business from 
the time he is age 25 to 60 to take 
care of him the rest of his life, 
providing it is safely invested. 
But he wants to get rich. He 
knows the chances are 100 to 1, 
or possibly 1,000 to 1 against him, 
but, in spite of that fact, he con- 
tinually makes investments about 
which he knows nothing. 


Too late, the average man 





we say, “When your working day 
is over, Mr. Prospect, you’re pretty 
tired, aren’t you? Your wife is 
tired too, and both of you are glad 
when you can settle down for a 
few restful hours in the evening 
at home. 

“Suppose your wife were re- 
quired to do her own work and 
yours too. Wouldn’t that be a real 
job? How long do you think she 
could stand up under the strain— 
working during the day and tak- 
ing care of the house at night?” 

That is pretty powerful and not 
many men can take it. 


Certain Uncertainties 


But your prospect may justly 
say that times are uncertain. Sure, 
they are uncertain. Five, ten, fif- 
teen and twenty years ago men 
used that same excuse for not 
buying life insurance, not because 
they did not want it, but because 
you and I did not take the right 
message to them. Does a widow 
know anything about times being 
uncertain? To a widow without 
money, is there anything more un- 





certain than groceries, rent money 
and clothing? Is there anything 
in the world more uncertain to an 
old man in the shadow of life than 
to be without money and to won- 
der from month to month which 
of his children will be willing to . 
accept him in his household? 

Have you ever walked through 
a big office building at night and 
noticed the number of old women 
down on the#r knees scrubbing the 
floors? Most of them probably 
weren’t over 40, but they looked 
old. Have you stopped to look at 
the expression on the faces of 
these poor unfortunate souls? At 
the misery depicted there? Has 
not your blood boiled with indig- 
nation at the thought of their be- 
ing left unprotected? 

Did it ever occur to you that 
these women, many of them, were 
once the wives of prosperous men, 
men who fought the battle of life, 
made money, but through misfor- 
tune and poor investment, or 


through poor health, or because 
they died at the wrong time, left 
(Continued on Page 56) 


















"| have found that a chart showing what a man's present insurance 





will do for his family, and what is needed, is the ONE THING that 


will produce business at least three times out of every four presentations." 














learns that investing money is a 
business all its own. They are a 
wonderful success in their own 
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business, but when it comes to in- 
vesting money, they rarely ever 
succeed. 


No Time to Gamble 


Tell your prospect he can gam- 
ble later in life when the children 
have been educated. Ask him if 
he can afford to make his family 
gamble now, when a small portion 
of his incc e will not only insure Yy 
their future well-being but also 
his own. 

Drive home to him that to give 
to his children their mother’s care 
—full-time care—is the richest - — 
inheritance a father can leave to q 
his children. 

Make your prospect understand 
that there is nothing more certain 25 
than death—nothing more uncer- 
tain than the hour. 

If you have used all of your 
arguments, and he still doesn’t y,. 
buy, someone has: suggested that 
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Creating INDEPENDENCE 


Through INDIVIDUAL 


HATEVER success I have 
W ise in the life insurance 

business is, for the most 
part, due not to any new system 
nor to any new ideas which I have 
developed, but rather to a strict 
adherence to basic selling prin- 
ciples which have been well estab- 
lished for many years. Most of 
my business comes from a rural 
territory and my methods may not 
be suitable to one operating in a 
largely metropolitan area, but I 
believe the principles are much 
the same for every life under- 
writer. 


Basic Arguments 


A hearty belief in what you are 
selling is essential. An analysis 
of life insurance reveals that it is 
not a complicated science and one 
doesn’t have to well-educated to 
realize that it is what the institu- 
tion of life insurance really does 
that counts. When I encounter a 
person who shies away from “life 
insurance” as such, I try to get 
him to think of it as a provider of 
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the essentials of life to him, if 
he lives, and to his family if he 
doesn’t. 

People are basically self-inter- 
ested, and if they can be con- 
vinced that life insurance does 
something for them during their 
lifetime, they usually can be made 
to listen, which is half the battle. 
“Here is a plan that pays you, if 
you live, and your loved ones if 
you don’t.” 

Some say they can save without 
having a life insurance company 
do it for them and I usually 


THRIFT 
bs, Keith S. Smith 


Kankakee, Ill., John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


agree, depending upon the cif 
cumstances. “Where do you save! 
As I’m interested in saving, tod, 
maybe you have a place that does 
more for you than what I have if 
mind.” Banks and bonds are the 
usual answers.- In reply, I ask 
him, “Would you oppose a plat 
that gives fair interest return and 
yet offers protection at very little 
cost?” This usually arouses his} 
interest which is vital to a sue 
cessful interview. 
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what he gets back, if he lives, and 
what goes to his beneficiaries if 
he doesn’t. Keeping my story sim- 
ple and in terms that the prospect 
ynderstands is very important. If 
he says life insurance is some- 
thing he has to win by dying, I try 
to show him very diplomatically 
how inconsistent that statement is 
because, if he dies, someone he 
holds very dear will receive what 
he had intended to save. 

Calling to the prospect’s atten- 
tion the varied and careful plans 
he makes in departing from home 
on a trip, 1 compare this prepara- 
tion to planning a method of sav- 
ing through life insurance. If his 
family misses him while he’s gone 
for a short trip, how much more 
would they miss him, and the in- 
come he provides, if he held a 
“one way ticket.” 


Social Security Angle 


When the interview develops to 
the place where he is convinced 
of his own and his family’s needs, 
I usually ask him how much he 
thinks he should save and for how 
long, in view of what he wants 
done for himself at the end of the 
period selected. Putting the pur- 
chaser in the picture, as a share- 
holder in the benefits of the plan 
being discussed, relieves much of 
the pressure inherent in most 
sales presentations. 

The Social Security angle is 
more or less one of getting those 
under covered employment to keep 
from losing what the Social Se- 
curity Act provides if at 65 the 
benefit is not large enough to af- 
ford retirement. My approach is 
to suggest a plan that guarantees 
their being able to take advantage 
of Social Security. “Would you 
like to pay into the Social Security 
fund until you are 65,” I ask, “and 
then be unable to take advantage 


benefits 
income 


of the 
monthly 
small?” 

Anything that can be done in an 
interview to get the prospect to 
ask questions relieves pressure, 
makes for normal conversation 
and causes the prospect, unknow- 
ingly, to let down the barriers to 
your explanation and proposals. 
Asking the prospect, near the end 
of my sales talk, what he would 
like to do affords me an oppor- 
tunity to close and, at the same 
time, lets the prospect feel and 
realize that he is making up his 
own mind. If he objects once or 
several times, I don’t just say 


because your 
would be _ too 





“O. K.—think it over and let me 
know when you’re ready,” but I 
back up and diplomatically an- 
swer his objections and then move 
in for the close from another 
angle. I sometimes attempt to 
close three or four times in an 
interview, if I am convinced he 
“can” and “should” have the in- 
surance which I’m offering. 

In talking to a farmer I talk in 
terms of so much saved a year 
and the net cost of producing so 
much income for life beginning at 
60-65. A farmer dreams of retire- 
ment just as a factory worker 
does. A farmer who knows about 
present farm prices also knows 


Unlike the farmers among whom 


Mr. Smith usually works 


life underwriters 


may reap the reward of 


their efforts the year ‘round 


if they will adhere strictly 


to basic selling principles. 
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that life insurance is a product 
with a stable price. Life insur- 
ance does the job he wants done, 
and that job is to provide for his 
family, if he doesn’t live to do so, 
and to provide for himself if he 
does. 


“Baby Talk" 


Following are some ideas which 
I use in selling juvenile insurance 
(age 0 to 14)—with the father 
paying the premium: 

(1) “Would you like to do some- 


thing for your children that you 
didn’t have done for you?” I ask. 

(2) “Was there ever a time in 
your life when the cash value of 
a life insurance policy would have 
been of service?” is another ques- 
tion. 

(3) Emphasizing the difference 
in cost between his own insurance 
and juvenile insurance illustrates 
the economy of insurance for the 
child. 

(4) Point out that cultivating 
thrift at an early age, learning to 

















Over a million dollars of life in- 
surance written on 561 lives in 1944 
with a second million and more than 
500 lives covered in the first six and 
one-half months of 1945 is the 
achievement of Keith S. Smith, John 
Hancock District agent of Kankakee, 
Ill. He made his 1944 record in less 
than 12 months, as he only received 
his honorable discharge from the 
United States Cavalry in February 
of that year. 

Mr. Smith has had a brief but re- 
markable insurance career. While 
teaching civics, economics, and his- 
tory at Kankakee High School, he be- 
came a part-time insurance agent. 
After a few years he was impressed 
with the opportunities which life in- 
surance offered and joined the 
James M. Clark agency of Peoria on 
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a full-time basis in June, 1942. In 
eight and one-half months he wrote 
$400,000 of ordinary insurance and 
ranked second in number of lives 
written by John Hancock men all 
over the country. Mr. Smith had a 
commission in Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, so was called into the Army 
for active duty, November, 1942. He 
served with the cavalry in training 
maneuvers until early in 1944, when 
he was put on the inactive reserve 
list. Army life evidently gave new 
impetus to his selling ability, judg- 
ing by his 1944 record, and the fact 
that in the first half of 1945 he has 
reached his second million. Mr. 
Smith was graduated cum laude 
from the University of Ilinois in 
1936, where he won his letter in 
track and wide acclaim generally. 


save as they earn, is a good habit 
to develop. 

(5) Mention favorable insura- 
bility at younger ages (cite exam. 
ples of uninsurability). 

(6) “The earlier a policy is 
started, the earlier it is paid-up, 
and the cash values are available” 
is another potent argument. 

(7) “Most far-sighted parents 
are doing it and your children are 
entitled to the same good things” 
appeals to parents’ pride. 

(8) “Your child would thus 
have your guidance in the proper 
selection of a good insurance com- 
pany and type of policy” is an- 
other appeal to pride. 

(9) If the prospect says he 
wants to think it over, play up 
how busy he has been—and is now 
—and the fact that you don’t want 
to take up any more of his pre- 
cious time than necessary. 


Play Up Company 

Ordinarily after a sale has been 
closed, I use the endless chain 
method of prospecting which leads 
on to new prospects, who usually 
are fairly well acquainted with the 
new client just made. This helps 
me by placing the prospect in a 
more receptive frame of mind and 
causes him to have more confi- 
dence in me than if I had no refer- 
ences to offer. 

I find it helpful to call every 
new prospect’s attention to the 
age, stability and background of 
the company I represent, and to 
the large number of people who 
are providing for themselves and 
their families through the various 
types of contracts we write. 


Not Rationed 


Life insurance and _ savings 
aren’t rationed or limited by the 
war and a life underwriter must 
recognize that fact. Our commod- 
ity or stock in trade is an intan- 
gible idea that must be made tan- 
gible. A lady once stopped me 
cold at the door by saying, “Are 
you a life insurance agent?” After 
I replied in the affirmative, she 
proceeded to try and shoo me off 
the place, whereupon I told her 
my brief case contained three 
square meals a day (if she had 
the points, my company would fur 
nish the money), clothing, educa 
tion for her children and security 
against dependence for herself 
when she reached the sunset of 
life. This remark caused her 
ask questions which finally led t 
her telling me where I could lo 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Agent, Nashville, National Life & Accident Insurance Company 


ITHOUT sales, we are not 
Wi: business. It is true, of 

course, that service is an 
important part of the agent’s ac- 
tivity and the conscientious un- 
derwriter devotes a considerable 
amount of his time and attention 


to matters of service. However, 
there must be a continuing volume 
of new sales for proper progress 
and success. Consequently, the 
agent who can maintain the right 
kind and amount of service for his 
policyholders’ and turn this ser- 
vice into more sales reaps the 
fullest possible benefits. 


Right Man—Right Time 


There are many reasons why 
people buy life insurance and 
varied methods used by under- 
writers in selling it, but these 
points are elementary. Although 
we may be very proud of every 
close we make, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that we are always 
due all the credit for developing 
the sale. For instance, it may just 
be that we happen along as the 
right man in the right place at 
the right time. In some cases, it 
may be that some other agent has 
helped to pave the way for us; in 
others, the prospect may have seen 


an advertisement or a picture in 
some other company’s advertis- 
ing; still others may have seen 
life insurance in action. Any one 
of these may have helped our sale. 


Everyday Events 


Certainly the wide-awake agent 
who gets business through service 
is entitled to it, and this merely 
serves to emphasize the impor- 
tance of service and the oppor- 
tunities which it brings about. 

There are many changes which 
occur in people’s lives to bring 
about the need for additional life 
insurance—marriages, new babies, 
promotions, new homes, new busi- 
nesses—and because these are 
normal happenings in the commu- 
nity, the debit man, who is con- 
stantly exposing himself to people, 
is selling more and more ordinary 
insurance. The records in this re- 
spect strongly prove the value of 
service as a producer of business. 


Matter of Exposure 


In a good many instances, the 
prospect is already convinced of 
the need for life insurance and is 
really looking for an excuse to 
buy, or an easy way to buy, and 
the agent who exposes himself at 


that time with a convincing mes- 
sage will most probably come 
away with the business. It isn’t 
greatly important in these cases 
what kind of policy you have to 
sell, or what company you repre- 
sent. In these cases, it is your ser- 
vice which is helping you develop 
the business, and if you have han- 
dled your business properly and 
earned the goodwill of your pol- 
icyholders, and if your service is 
such as to make you deserve the 
business, you will get it. 

What wouldn’t the average or- 
dinary agent give for the indus- 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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seem to be much connection 

between this subject and the 
theme selected for this conven- 
tion—“Life Insurance in a Dy- 
namic Democracy.” I suppose we 
can think of many things as essen- 
tial to a dynamic democracy, and 
I suppose most will agree that 
such a democracy must above all 
rely upon a body of citizens each 
of whom, individually, is meeting 
in full his own responsibilities in 
whatever work he may be called 
upon to do. 

We underwriters have been en- 
trusted with the privilege of pro- 
viding life insurance protection to 
the American public. If we do 
this well, a future which for many 
people might otherwise be dark, 
will be bright, and we will be doing 
our bit in making democracy dy- 
namic. What is the alternative? I 
see only one answer. Either we 
must give this service or someone 
else will. The opportunity is ours. 


"No Authority" 


I suppose it might be asked here 
what has all this to do with my 
subject—“The Debit Invites the 
Dynamic Prospector.” I am com- 
ing, by inches, to the point— 
namely, that if we are going to do 
our job well we have just about 
got to begin with prospecting be- 
cause the public will not come to 
us. If it did there would be no 
need for life insurance agents. 

Now, I am no authority on pros- 
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By PAUL ALPERN, C.L.U., Assistant Manager 


pecting; in fact, in my own com- 
pany, last year, upwards of 5,000 
men—and women—placed $100,- 
000 or more of business. I am 
sure my methods are no better 
than theirs, and I suspect the 
methods of many may be a lot bet- 
ter than mine because they wrote 
more business than I did; the 
same is true of underwriters on 
debits for many other companies. 
I can only offer, for what it may 
be worth, a few of my own ex- 
periences. 

When I first took a debit I didn’t 
have any prospects—that is, I 
thought I didn’t have any pros- 
pects. No one called me on the 
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telephone or stopped me in the 
street; no one asked me for life 
insurance; what is more, no one, 
at any time, has ever asked me for 
life insurance, and I am begin- 
ning to doubt that anyone ever 
will. 

Well, that put it squarely up to 
me, and I began to do some heavy 
thinking. It dawned on me that, 
if people didn’t ask me, maybe | 
ought to ask them. I remembered 
the remarks of a friend of mine, 
“You know,” he said, “knowledge, 
techniques, and skills have their 
place in selling, but never forget 
that you will never get an order 
unless you ask for it.” On a debit 
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you can’t help meeting people, but 
I had to admit that I hadn’t been 
doing much asking. So I began 
asking people, and I’ve continued 
asking people. In fact, at first I 
didn’t do much more than that. In 
the meantime I have been improv- 
ing my techniques but I still don’t 
forget that no matter what else I 
may do I won’t get the order, or 
the app, unless I ask for it, and 
that I won’t get a chance to ask 
unless I get out and see people. 


Advantages of a Debit 


As soon as I began to think 
about it I woke up to the fact 
that I really had a great many 
people Whom I could ask. That is 
one of the advantages of a debit. 
I never counted them, but I had, I 
suppose, about 500 families upon 
whom I was calling for premiums, 
or other service, in the weekly 
premium, monthly premium, and 
regular ordinary departments. 
That is a good, big number of 
people—as many as a town of 
2,500 and they were all mine; but 
it wasn’t an exceptional debit; 
just average. I had access to their 
homes; I didn’t need any intro- 
duction; they knew me. What’s 
more, they had neighbors, friends, 
and relatives. 


Prospecting ~ 


I soon learned, though, that 
while asking was a big help and 
away ahead of not asking at all, 
that I had to organize my asking. 
Like every other fieldman in our 


TULLE 


company, it was my practice to 
make out a work sheet in advance 
of each week’s premium calls, but 
while I had been listing on the 
sheet the premium and other ser- 
vice calls I intended to make, I 
hadn’t been putting down on my 
list any prospecting or canvass 
calls. I corrected that by includ- 
ing in my list, every week, any- 
where from ten to 20 prospecting 
calls. Of course, we men on debits 
have a debit book in which our 
weekly and monthly policyholders 
are listed, together with the pol- 
icies owned by them in our com- 
pany. Then we have another file 
in which our regular ordinary 
policyholders are listed. From 
what I knew of the families on my 
debit, and of the insurance they 
owned, I picked out each week 
those whose insurance seemed in- 
adequate. 


Service Calls 


Then, during the week, I made 
a service call on each of the fam- 
ilies I had listed. In the course of 
the call I would present to each of 
the families an attractive folder 
in which the insurance on every 
member of the family can be 
listed, and when completed, is left 
with the family for filing with 
their policies. It is a record of the 
insurance owned in the family in 
our company and is something 
which most people are glad to 
have. 

I would ask—and this is the dif- 
ference, at least in my case, be- 

he 


Thar’s gold in them thar mills .. . 


and factories ... and in the homes of the 


millions of workers who help to keep them 


humming ... and in the intimate touch which is the 


natural heritage of the man on the debit. Mr. 


Alpern, who has found Social Security his | 


best business-getter, tells you how to get at that gold 
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tween organized and unorganized 
asking: “Mrs. Smith, I notice that 
it has been five years since Mr. 
Smith bought his last policy. Have 
there been any changes in the 
family since then?” Sometimes 
the answer is “no.” Very often 
Mrs. Smith would say, “Oh, we 
have had another child since 
then” or “Well, Jane has mar- 
ried” or something else about the 
family. 


Leading Up to Interview 


Or I might ask, as another ques- 
tion, “Mrs. Smith, is this insur- 
ance which Mr. Smith has in the 
Metropolitan the only insurance 
he owns?” Frequently I would 
learn that this was, in fact, his 
only insurance, or that he might 
have a group policy or one or two 
other policies in other companies. 

I might then say, “Mrs. Smith, 
don’t you think it would be a good 
tring for Mr. Smith to bring his 
«isurance program up to date? If 
he will be in this evening, I will 
be around this way and stop in to 
talk to him.” I would then ar- 
range an appointment for that 
evening, or for whatever other 


- time Mrs. Smith might suggest as 


more convenient. At the same 
time, I would inquire about his 
age, and other pertinent -informa- 
tion, so that when I called I could 
bring in a plan or recommenda- 
tion appropriate to his needs. 
Using this method I had as many 
appointments as I could keep. 


Best Business-Getter 


To date, my best business-getter 
has been Social Security. In towns 
and cities where there is any kind 
of manufacturing or factory in- 
dustry—and that includes almost 
every community—almost every 
employed man and woman today is 
under covered employment. More- 
over, most people don’t know thet 
their social security may have a 
possible value to them of $10,000 
or $15,000 or more, but that they 
have got to do something them- 
selves to realize on this value. It 
offers, I believe, the biggest pros- 
pecting opportunity open to the 
agent today, and particularly to 
the agent on the debit, because he 
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-is in closer touch with this large 
employed group than is anyone in 
the business. It is to this oppor- 
tunity, in particular, that I refer 
when I suggest that the debit in- 
vites the dynamic prospector. He 
needs to be dynamic to measure 
up to the opportunity. 


Pertinent Queries 


When calling on the home I ask 
such questions as these of the 
wife, or of the husband, if he is at 
home. If he isn’t at home, I ar- 
range an appointment: 

“Mrs. Smith, your husband is 
covered under Social Security, 
isn’t he?” 

“Do you know the conditions 
which control the amount of bene- 
fits your husband would receive?” 

“Do you know the amount which 
he would be entitled to receive 
monthly at age 65?” 

“Do you know the amount which 
you would receive if your husband 
should die before retirement?” 

“Do you know the conditions 
which govern what you would re- 
ceive after your husband’s retire- 
ment?” 

“Do you know the conditions re- 
lating to the payment of a lump 
sum death benefit?” 

“Do you know the benefits which 
would be payable to dependent 
children or dependent parents?” 


Way Open for Sales Talk 


It isn’t necessary to ask all 
these questions, because almost 
any one of them will do. The an- 
swer almost invariably is that the 
prospect doesn’t know and the 
way is opened for an appointment. 
When you call on the prospect and 
give him the answers, the way is 
almost always open for a plan that 
will enable the prospect, or any 
member of his family, to get full 
benefit from the Social Security 
owned. 


Ordinary Policyholders 


My file of ordinary policyhold- 
ers is another good source of 
prospects. I may make an appoint- 
ment through the wife when I am 
in the home for other service; or 
if the policyholder, as is the case 
with many ordinary policyholders, 
is one on whom I may call only 
occasionally, I arrange with my 
manager to send a letter to him 
which reads like this: 


"12 Questions to Ask 
About Your Life Insurance" 


“The enclosed leaflet is about a 
Policy Review Service. 
“T have asked our representative 
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Paul Alpern joined the Metropoli- 
tan Life in 1928 where he was em- 
ployed in the home office until he 
decided to enter the field at the end 
of 1943. During his first year in the 
field, in addition to handling a suc- 
cessful industrial debit in the Bush- 
wick, Brooklyn, N. Y., district, he 
paid for a quarter of a million dol- 
lars of ordinary insurance. Operat- 
ing a debit in the Westchester dis- 


trict since the beginning of 1945, he 
paid for $116,000 of ordinary insur- 
ance in the first three months of this 
year. 

Mr. Alpern was educated at St. 
John’s University School of Law 
from which he received his L.L.B. 
degree in 1931 and his L.L.M. in 
1936. He received his C.L.U in 1940 
and for the past four years has con- 
ducted a class in C.L.U. study. 
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to calPand give you this service, 
which is offered to policyhold- 
ers of the Metropolitan without 
charge. 

“He will review the questions 
listed in the accompanying leaflet. 
This letter is sent so that you may 
know in advance the reason for 
his visit. 

“You may find, of course, that 
some of the questions will not be 
of concern to you. On the other 
hand, it is probable that there will 
be at least two or three which 
should have your attention. 

“Very truly yours,” 

The questions in the leaflet to 
which the letter refers are these: 

1. Do we have your correct mail- 
ing address? Are premium no- 
tices being received promptly? 

2. Have any of the beneficiaries 
changed their names? 

8. Are there children not yet 
named as beneficiaries? 


4. Have there been any changes 
among other dependents? 

5. Have you named a contin 
gent beneficiary or beneficiaries? 

6. Have you any policies not 
now in benefit which might be eli 
gible for reinstatement? 

7. Have you loans on any of 
your insurance? If so, have yol 
availed yourself of the company’ 
plan for the convenient repayment 
of policy loans? 

8. Have you taken advanta~ of 
your right to have your insurance 
paid as a monthly income? 

9. Should any of your insurance 
be designated to: 

(a) pay off a mortgage 

(b) supply educational funds 

(c) provide a retirement it 
come, etc.? 

10. Have you made provision 
for income in the event of sickness 
or accident? 

11. Does your wife (or other 





peneficiary) know where your 
policies are kept? 

12. Are you covered under the 
revised Social Security Act? If 
30, do you know how much income 
you or your wife will receive? 


No Miracle in Plan 


Almost every man needs to 
know and wants to know the an- 
swers to at least one or more of 
these questions. When I call I re- 
view the questions—right through 
the list—and arrange to take care 
of such service as may be re- 
quired. But at the same time, I 
have obtained a good picture of 
his situation and his needs; I have 
an opportunity to talk to him 
under the best of conditions—and, 
after all, that is all any good life 
insurance man wants—an oppor- 
tunity to talk to people about their 
life insurance under the right 
conditions. 

There is no miracle in it and, of 
course, neither this nor any other 
plan will work unless it is used 
consistently — which, with me, 
meant making from a dozen or 
two dozen calls regularly, each 
week, and usually in the evening 
when the head of the family was 
at home. 


Half-Million Clip 


In 1944, I wrote upwards of 
$300,000 of business—mostly in 
families whom I was seeing regu- 
larly on the debit. This year— 
until I was promoted a few weeks 
ago—I was coming along at a half- 
million clip, but still using the 
same a-b-c formula—planning my 
prospecting calls, making a regu- 
lar number each week, and asking 
the prospect to buy, not directly, 
but by the use of questions which 
invite answers that disclose needs. 


Contribution to Democracy 


I must say again that there is 
nothing original in what I do; my 
plans are all of them plans pro- 
vided for us by the company; my 
own contribution, if any, is just 
that I use them. And my use of 
them isn’t original either because 
there are thousands of fieldmen in 
my company—all men on debits— 
who are doing the same. I am con- 
fident, too, that every one of them 
—and other men on other debits 
for other companies—is making 
his contribution to democracy and 
making it dynamic by helping peo- 
ple become independent. You've 
got a democracy when -you have a 
People who are independent, and 
who act for themselves, and not 
otherwise. 
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N retrospect there comes a time 
| when most everyone must make 

a decision seriously affecting his 
future and that of his family. 
Early in 1943 I found myself no 
exception. It had been my good 
fortune, for 17 years prior to that 
time, to have enjoyed a reasonably 
prosperous livelihood in the outdoor 
advertising field. 


Starting All Over Again 


The war, as in so many other in- 
stances, seriously disrupted this in- 
dustry. A change to another field 
seemed prudent, but as practically 
my entire business life had been in 
outdoor advertising, for what did 
this limited experience and my per- 
sonal qualifications best fit me? 1 
was 42 years old with a family for 
whom I was ambitious. Should I 
take temporary employment and 
return to advertising later, o1 
should I make a fresh start in a 
new endeavor where I might expect 
reasonable future security? 

You know that I selected the life 


insurance profession, but possibly 
you wonder why, as did many of 
my friends and associates. The life 
insurance men—and there had been 
many of them who had ealled on me 
during the past 20 years—had been 
an unimpressive lot whose primary 
interest, it seemed to me, had been 
to make a sale and collect a com- 
mission. In my opinion the general 
agent in the field was not enjoying 
the type of livelihood to which I 
aspired, and insurance could not 
compete with industry for the 
financial success which I sought. 


One of the men from whom [ 
sought advice, and for whom I had 
a great deal of respect through my 
association with him in many civic 
enterprises, was the president of 
the company with which I am now 
associated. Quite naturally our 
discussions centered around possi- 
bilities in life insurance. He 
pointed out the many errors in my 
judgment of the profession, and 
convinced me that a real future ex- 
isted in the life business for me. 





Waldo ot | a 
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He arranged for me to consyj 
further with the manager of his 
home office agency whose down-t. 
earth factual information as ft 
one’s increasing interest in the 
business, the personal freedom } 
could enjoy, and the financial rm. 
muneration which I could expeg 
from reasonable success, together 
with my confidence in him persop. 
ally, were the deciding factors jp 
my decision. 
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In our discussions I became thor. 
oughly convinced that the basi 
plan to follow in my field work was 
programming and estate analysis 
Naturally my training and study 
centered around this plan. 

Before my training started | 
knew that the financial retum 
which I expected from the busine 
required a price, and I resolved ty 
sacrifice everything to that end. 

It wa not easy, after 20 yean 
away from school, to become a stv 
dent again, and after 17 years of 
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gear my thinking to a concentrated Rhy m) 
course of instruction, but that was B laccif 
also part of the price. mornit 
Initially my studies included the B ready 
subjects of wills, laws of intestacy, #in my 
guardianship, trusts and taxes ® @fully s 
property, and though at first | Bobtain 
could see little or no connection be § those 
tween these subjects and the mer @ progra 
chandising of life insurance, it 
became more and more apparett 
that life insurance is simply at “a 
other type of property, and th Whi 
problems involving its acquisition, §™*t 
conservation and distribution ar jj “Pre 
similar to those of other property client- 
I have since learned that insurance §** Po 
enjoys a preferential  positio which 
among other types of property, but gj 4S an 
initially I accepted the theory thst en v 
it created similar problems. omy 
piv Lucl 
Intriguing Course hifove 
The course was intriguing, chal on whi 
lenging and practical, and through I repo 
it I began to understand its conte’ @ inforn 
tion with the merchandising of lif § ang «, 
insurance. Great emphasis W# Ther 
placed upon the little time spent by structi 
the average individual in the P We wo 
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property—particularly the distri- 
bution angle; but its importance to 
one’s family impressed me greatly. 

My initial study consumed a 
period of approximately 25 work- 
ing days, which included also the 
technique, theory and outline of 
feld approach for obtaining infor- 
mation necessary to do a complete 
program or analysis job. 





Approach to Field Work 


Slowly I acquired a smattering 
of knowledge of my subject and be- 
gan to appreciate its application to 
the field problem; it took some 
time, however, to acquire a reason- 
able degree of skill in the technique 
of approach. Up to this point I had 
had no instruction in life insur- 
ance as such. I did not know one 
contract from another, and knew 
nothing of the application of con- 
tracts to individual needs. 

During the training period I had 
listed the names of every person I 
knew or knew about. These names 


jem of conserving and distributing 





EY ITO PROGRESS 








were considered carefully with me 
by my manager with regard to 
classification of market; then, one 
morning I was told that I was 
ready for the field. 
in my natural market were care- 
fully selected with a view toward 
obtaining information, from one of 
those chosen, to work wmy first 
program. 


"What Now?" 


While I didn’t lack confidence 1 

must admit it was with a bit of 
apprehension that I faced my first 
tlient-to-be. I followed as closely 
a possible the approach outline 
which had been taught me, and I 
Was amazed to find the effectiveness 
with which it worked and the in- 
terest which it created in my pros- 
pect. 
1 Luckily I received the required 
information from the first person 
on whom I called, and very proudly 
I reported back to my office, laid the 
information on my manager’s desk 
and said, “What do I do now?” 

Then started the process of con- 
struction of a plan for my client. 
We worked painstakingly and long, 


A few names - 











In review, I firmly believe 


that my adherence to the fol- . 


lowing principles has been the 
key to my progress to date: 
1. Develop and enlarge your 
acquaintanceship; 

a. Join a service club; a 
social club; and a fra- 
ternal club, if posible. 

b. Work on all community 
and civic drives. 

c. Be a good mixer; be en- 
thusiastic. 

2. Develop a plan for hold- 
ing your clients. 

a. Keep close contact with 
those you have served, 
as suggested above. 

3. Learn your prospect's 
needs and fit your 
thinking to his. 


a. Don’t recommend a 


policy without first’ 


knowing how it will 
fit your client's needs. 
Be sure there is a need 
for it, and make cer- 
tain your presentation 
fits his thinking. 

4. Be willing to earn your 








commission by giving 
complete service to the 


last detail. 
a Follow through on all 
necessary trust and 


recommendations to 
the complete and final 
satisfaction of your 
client. 

5. Study and be ever alert 

to new ideas. 

a. Attend association 
meetings. : 

b. Read your Life Asso- 
ciation News and trade 
publications. 

c. Keep abreast of ever- 
changing tax laws. 

6. Decide upon a plan and 

stick to it. 

a. Steel yourself to a 
daily routine. 

b. Keep appointments. 

c. Keep your personal 
records accurate and 
up-to-date. 

I promise you that, if you will 
apply these rules faithfully, 
you will keep busy, and busy 
men are happy men. 
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typing up all the theory that I was 
supposed to have learned, with the 
problems in the particular case at 
hand, and finally out of chaos and 
confusion came an organized sales 
presentation which excited my 
imagination and which I knew was 
bound to be impressive to the indi- 
vidual concerned. 

I drilled unceasingly on the tech- 
nique of presenting this plan to my 
client. Many hours were spent in 
developing the proper procedure. 
Particular attention was paid to the 
closing, and after an elapsed time 
of approximately 12 days I re- 
turned by appointment to my client 
—this time confident in the service 
I was rendering; a confidence which 
was justified, for I left his office 
with an application for $25,000. 
This, of course, gave me a thrill, in- 
flated my ego, convinced me that I 
had a powerful sales weapon, and 
made me wonder why I had spent 
17 years in outdoor advertising. 


Completing Details 


Under supervision I had the 
pleasure of completing the recom- 
mendations made in my analysis 
with my client. This included ar- 
ranging for the drawing of proper 
instruments for the distribution of 
his estate, revising existing trusts, 
and setting up trusts for new in- 
surance. When the case was com- 
pleted I was thoroughly convinced 
that the service I had rendered had 
been worthy, that my client was 
more than pleased, and that the pay 
which I received for my efforts had 
been adequate. 

I was soon to learn, however, 
that you do not sell them all, but 
the percentage was sufficiently high 
to encourage me to study and drill 
for improvement in all angles of 
my presentation. 


Natural Market—a Natural 


In contemplating the insurance 
business there were many problems 
which seemed insurmountable to 
me. Where and how do you find 
prospects? How do you approach 
a potential purchaser of life insur- 
ance? How do you convince a man 
that insurance is good property so 
that he will purchase in adequate 
amounts? What is the closing 
technique in this type of sale? And 
there were many others. I found 
the answer to all of these problems 
in the study and application of the 
basic plan which I was attempting 
to master. 

It was true that I normally 
reached a good market. My activ- 
ity in civic affairs, membership in 
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the country club, being identified 
with a service club—all of these 
began to pay dividends. Instead 
of having to build myself into a 
market where there was substantial 
purchasing power, I found that 1 
was normally and naturally in that 
market where the type of service I 
rendered was indispensable and 
appreciated. 


Third Sale—To Self 


After completion of my first two 
cases I became so enthusiastic on 


Waldo Worcester resigned from an 
$8,000-a-year position with an out- 
door advertising concern to enter the 
life insurance business in 1943 with 
the Union Mutual of Portland, Me. 
In his first full year in the business 
he produced 42 paid cases for $405,- 
000. Premiums ran to $11,000. His 
second year's production covered 54 
paid cases for $780,000, with pre- 
miums amounting to $23,000. In the 
second month of his third year his 
production stands at $101,000. 

Mr. Worcester’s father died when 
he was two years old. His mother 
went to work to support them. Fin- 
ishing his elementary schooling in 
Boston, he was enrolled at the Gov- 
ernor Dummer Academy where he 
earned the school’s scholastic, ath- 
letic and public speaking prizes. 
At Boston University, from which he 
graduated, he was its only four-time 
football letter winner. Between 
graduation and entering the life in- 
surance business, he held positions 
as assistant to the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsfield. 
Mass., and outdoor advertising man- 
ager for the Shell Oil Corporation. 
He is active in civic affairs in his 
community and, since entering the 
business, has played an active part 
in underwriters’ association work. 








the complete estate analysis plan 
that I made the next sale to myself 
in an amount which at the moment 
seemed far beyond my means, but 
here again I learned that the 
struggle to pay premiums was a 
part of the price I must pay in my 
training process. 


$600 Per Program 


I kept very close to this proced- 
ure during my first year in the 
business — studying, drilling and 
applying that which I learned, for 
although I began to feel I was “get- 
ting good,” my manager assured me 
that until I had worked at least 25 
cases I would still not know what 
it was “all about.” I worked hard 
to get those programs behind me 
and finally succeeded, and in review 
discovered that, while sales had re- 
sulted in only 17 of the cases, my 


volume on business written totaled 
$342,000, or an average of $13,719 
for each program worked, and bet- 
ter than $20,000 on those sold. 
The premium picture was equally 
gratifying—the total premiums on 
the 17 cases sold were slightly in 


.excess of $10,500, or an average of 


better than $600 per program. 

It seems to me you might be in- 
terested in the classification of in. 
dividuals included in my first 25 
programs, because it is indicative 
of the need of all men for this type 
of service. The group includes 
managers and executives of hotels, 
department stores, a commercial 
sign shop, an.automobile service 
garage, a wholesale hardware con- 
cern, an industrial corporation, 4 
real estate development company, a 
large coal company, a truck dealer 
agency, as well as some five sales. 
men, two physicians, a traffic man- 
ager and proprietors of a variety 
of small individual businesses. 


Profitable By-Products 


I was to learn early that there 
were by-products to the estate an- 
alysis process; that the prestige I 
created in serving the owner of an 
industry would pay dividends in 
business that I would secure from 
other members of his organization. 
A surprising number of direct sales 
in smaller amounts inevitably re 
sulted. 

In the process of making recom- 
mendations in my early cases I, of 
course, began to get an insight into 
the various types and policies of 
insurance; and at about the eighth 
week I started a direct study of life 
insurance, spending half a day re 
ceiving instruction and the balance 
of the day in the field, or working 
on my acquired programs. 

The practical application of life 
insurance to the affairs of men 
came easy, for I had already see 
its acceptance and its use in the 
few programs that I had worked. 
This direct training on life insur 
ance lasted approximately another 
three weeks’ period, all of which 
was supplemented by a great deal 
of reading and study of prescribed 
books. As one gets involved in the 
field process there is a decided 
tendency to stop studying, and one 
of my greatest problems today is t0 
find time to do the proper amount 
of reading and studying, and stil 
carry on my field work. 

Early in my new work I realized 
the value of membership in 
local life underwriters association, 
and the knowledge to be gained by 
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regular attendance at its meetings. 
Speakers from other sections of the 
country usually bring new ideas 
which an alert underwriter may 
often work into his insurance sell- 
ing portfolio. 

Somewhere along the line—either 
at a meeting of this type or in a 
monthly insurance publication—the 
“Five Per Cent Plan” came to my 
attention. It seemed to me that 
this plan not only offered sizable po- 
tential volume but should be well 
received by business because it of- 
fered some relief for the empleyer 
from the Wage Stabilization Act, 
enjoyed definite tax advantages, 
and would improve employec 
morale. 

Following a brief study, so as to 
be thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of the plan, I spent approxi- 
mately two months in the field with 
it, I am sure you will agree that 
the resulting business was most ac- 
ceptable as it developed five cases 
for $450,000 volume, with pre- 
miums aggregating approximately 
$14,000. Here again it became my 
pleasant duty to interview each 
covered employee under the plan, 
which developed additional package 
sales and considerably enlarged my 
prospect list. 


Key-Man Cases 


In my estate analysis work, a 
frank discussion of a client’s per- 
sonal and business .problems 
brought to my attention the great 
part life insurance should play in 
many concerns. In _ several in- 
stances the need of business insur- 
ance on tuc ..1e of my client, or on 
the life of his partner or business 
associate, became evident, and so 
quite normally another by-product 
of my basic plan became business 
insurance. 

A discussion of this problem de- 
veloped the wisdom in many in- 
stances of “key-man” insurance on 
valued employees. In addition to 
protecting the corporation against 
financial reverses suffered through 
the loss of a key-man, business is 
greatly impressed in these days of 
high taxes and low income return 
with the creation of non-taxable 
reserves which insurance offers. 
Further, while the premium does 
not constitute a deductible expense 
to a corporation, the proceeds, 
should death strike, become non- 
taxable surplus. At this writing 
only three “key-man” cases have 

n consummated, but they have 
developed $85,000 in volume with 
4 premium of $3,000. 

Another point in the discussion 


of business insurance, which seems 
to me worthy of mention, is that 
occasionally one’s presentation of 
an idea to a company will result 
eventually in a sale of an entirely 
different plan. 

Specifically, in presenting the 
“Five Per Cent Plan” to one of our 
leading financial institutions I 
found the president not too recep- 
tive, but in our discussion I felt an 
interest on his part in group insur- 
ance. Returning a few days later 
with a plan on this type of cover- 
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* 
age, I received immediate approval 
and it was made effective within 
the following week. 


Social Security Sale Aid 


Earlier, the need of properly 
classifying one’s market was 
stressed. Occasionally, however, 1 
have found during an interview for 
a complete estate analysis that my 
prospect’s problems did not require 
as complete a study as I had antici- 
pated. Adjusting my presentation 
to an over-the-desk analysis, em- 
phasis was placed on the relation- 
ship between my prospect’s Social 
Security benefits and the income 
advantages of his insurance con- 
tracts, if properly correlated with 
these benefits. 

Having learned his objectives, as 
related to his family and his own 
retirement, it became a _ simple 


matter to illugtrate the need of ad- 
ditional] protection to fill in the 
weak spots that inevitably devel- 
oped. Strange as it may seem, I 
have found the average man un- 
aware of his Social Security pro- 
tection. He is more than grateful 
to have it explained and under- 
stands the need of protecting these 
benefits. 


Contact Tickler 


You will recall my original im- 
pressions of the average insurance 
underwriter. One promise I made 
myself, on entering the insurance 
field, was that no client of mine 
would hold this opinion of me. Dur- 
ing my training period I set up a 
complete record-keeping system on 
3” x 5” cards, arranged by days and 
months, so that I would be certain 
always to: 4 

(1) Mail birthday cards. 

(2) Call on clients and prospects 
just prior to change in age. 

(3) Contact clients personally at 
least once in three months. 

(4) Follow clients for conver- 
sions regularly. 

(5) Remember anniversaries. 

‘And, in addition, should I be 
aware of illness in a client’s fam- 
ily, the birth or marriage of a 
child, or the death of a son in the 
service, I have found it a “pleasur- 
able duty” to write a note or send 
some remembrance. 


Personal “Control” System 


I had spent practically a year in 
the insurance business before I dis- 
covered the need for keeping a com- 
plete record of my own personal 
business. After all, an insurance 
underwriter is actually in business 
for himself and to know where he 
is going and how he is progressing, 
and what his objective for any 
given period should be, it is vitally 
essential that he have before him 
at all times a complete picture of 
his financial standing with his com- 
pany, with his renewals projected 
by months into the future. Only 
in this way can he spot his weak- 
nesses; plug to fill in the low in- 
come months, and project a course 
he must follow if he wishes to 
progress. I am sincere in saying 
that, since instituting this system, 
I have ,been stimulated to far 
greater effort. 

In connection with this discus- 
sion on record keeping, my associ- 
ates seem impressed with two facts 
my books disclose. 

First, I have yet to experience a 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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SERVICE...CANIE 


ODAY in a world that is con- 
T stantly “on the march,” it is 
fitting that we, as life under- 
writers, give thought to our partic- 
ular responsibilities in the fight to 
maintain individual freedom for all. 
Independent thinking and plan- 
ning and conviction that we can 
make our own way through our in- 
dividual efforts is a basic require- 
ment of a dynamic democracy. 


Economic Security 


Louis Marlio, in his recent book’ 


—“Can Democracy Recover ?’”—de- 
scribes democracy as “a living dy- 
namic form of organization of free 
peoples” with the “self-evident ob- 
jective—the pursuit of happiness.” 
He believes democracy cannot last 
unless it is able to progress and 
conform to the constantly changing 
conditions of both its economic and 
intellectual life and emphasizes the 
necessity for acceptance of the idea 
of the right of the individual to 
economic as well as international 
security. 

It is our work as life under- 
writers to assist the individual to 
build for himself this economic se- 
cugity. 

If we as members of a democracy 
are to remain a “free people” we 
must continue to rely upon our own 
initiative to achieve that goal. The 
institution of life insurance offers 
a tried and tested medium through 
which we may build our own finan- 
cial independence and happiness. 
The ownership of private property, 
one form of which is insurance sav- 
ings, is the backbone of human lib- 
erty. 

As life underwriters, if we recog- 
nize and fulfill our responsibility 
to educate the layman to the many 


advantages of an independently 
planned financial insurance pro- 
gram, one of the best ways to ac- 
complish this is through intelligent, 
well-organized service work. 

When filling out my application 
for supplemental gas rationing re- 
cently a friend, familiar with the 
viewpoint of ration boards, gave me 
this interesting tip: “Be sure you 
stress the service side of your busi- 
ness.” 

It is an established fact, borne 
out by the 1943 survey of the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, that most of us who have 
been’ in the business any length of 
time devote at least 25 per cent of 
our time, and some as much as 50 
per cent, to servicing our own and 
company business. In fact, the 
large proportion of time so spent 
has presented us with a major prob- 
lem. 

Major Problem 


Many of us are concerned with 
the question of just how we are to 
continue to maintain our normal 
volume of production each year in 
the face of this ever-increasing en- 
croachment upon our time. This is 
the subject I have chosen to discuss. 

After almost 30 years in the field 
I am convinced of one fact: if we 
do not work out some systematic 
plan to assure us definitely that 
our service work will be made to 
increase rather than decrease our 
sales volume, we eventually will find 
ourselves out of the business. The 
servicing of life insurance with its 
many ramifications soon becomes 
the line of least resistance to follow 
and, before we know it, we are el- 
gulfed in a myriad of detail to the 
exclusion of all productive selling 
activity. 

To make sure we are on and stay 


By Holbn B 


Agent, Cleveland National Life 
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NIBE PROFITABLE 
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on the right track, we must ap- 
praise each service job with scruti- 
nizing care from two angles before 
we take it on. 

First, we must consider the ur- 
gency of the client’s need for our 
personal attention. 

Second, we should evaluate its 
potential possibilities for the devel- 
opment of new business. 


Insist On All Policies 


Regardless of the answer to the 
second consideration, if we decide 
the client really needs our personal 
help, we must give it. We can, how- 
ever, guard against unnecessary ex- 
penditure of time, partly by insist- 
ing that the policyholder come to 
our office by appointment. It is up 
to him to assume some responsibil- 
ity for his investment, and he can 
be taught to come to us just as he 
would go to his banker or lawyer, 
and, incidentally, during business 
hours. ‘ 

But we can go a step further, 
suggesting that the policyholder re- 
questing service bring with him not 
only the policies in question but 
all his policies in all companies. He 
will usually agree to do this when 
we explain that any recommenda- 
tions we make should be based upon 
a consideration of the “over-all” 
picture. 


Offer To Handle Details 


if we find any of these policies 
need endorsements, changes of ben- 
eficiary, etc., we might then suggest 
that he leave the policies with us 
and offer to contact the other com- 
panies and to handle the details for 
him. If he has an insurance inven- 
tory, we should bring this up to 
date and, if he has not, we should 
make one for him. 

When it seems advisable, we can 
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offer to hold all his policies in our 
file for safe-keeping. This binds 
the client to come to us and serves 
to keep us in close touch with his 
activities. If he makes a loan or 
changes a_ beneficiary we learn 
about it and can again offer to han- 
dle the details. This usually saves 
the policyholder valuable time, and 
he appreciates this extra service 
and soon learns to rely upon us for | 
all his insurance needs. 

Although this may sound like a 
lot of work, judiciously handled, it 
can result in a substantial amount 
of new business. 


Be Alert to Other Needs 


But we need not stop at insur-. 
ance service. We can profit by 
keeping alert to our client’s other 
problems as well and, whenever it 
seems advisable, offer to assist in 
solving them. 

For example, it is a good plan to 
have contacts with trust officers, 
attorneys, auditors and real estate 
operators. This enables us, when 
we recognize others of our client’s 
needs while servicing his life insur- 
ance, to recommend a proper per- 
son to handle them. Frequently the 
adjustment of his problem makes it 
possible or necessary for the client 
to purchase more insurance. Inci- 
dentally, the attorney, trust officer, 
etc., will often discover and point 
out to him a need for insurance 
which we had overlooked. Referrinz 
our policyholder to the proper per- 
son to handle his affairs builds con- 
fidence with our client and good 
will with those to whom we send 
him, and sometimes results in new 
business at both ends of the line. 

Here are some interesting exam- 
ples of following this procedure: 

A prominent surgeon client of 
mine had a substantial amount of 
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his life insurance payable to the 
bank as trustee. When interest 
rates on his other investments be- 
gan to decline and taxes began to 
increase, I went to his attorney and 
suggested we endeavor to have the 
bank trust rewritten in order to 
include the guaranteed right to the 
trustee to take advantage of the life 
income settlement options for the 
beneficiaries. After much corre- 


spondence with the insurance com- 
pany this was finally accomplished. 
A year later the insured died. The 
trust company did take advantage 
of this election privilege at the rec- 


HELEN B. 


entered the life 


Helen Rockwell 
insurance business in November, 
1916, after four years in varied lines 
of business and sales work. For 
the past 28 years she has been a 
successful personal producer for the 
National Life of Vermont in Cleve- 
land. In her first year in the busi- 
ness she paid for $113,500 and, each 
year since that date, she has pro- 
duced consistently in the quarter- 
million dollar bracket. She has been 
a member of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion since she entered the business 
and has served on many of its com- 
mittees. Today she is a member of 
the board of trustees of the Cleve- 
land Association and chairman of 


LL 
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ommendation of the attorney and 
apparently appreciated my having 
had the trust rewritten to permit 
them to do so, for they sent me an 
annuity prospect the very next 
week. 


Attorney Cooperation 


An advertising man died recent- 
ly and ‘left his small insurance 
estate payable to his widow over 
only a four-year period. In settling 
the estate I discovered that the 
beneficiary was past fifty had never 
worked, and was not in too good 


health. 




























ROCKWELL 


the Cleveland Agents’ Advisory 
Council. For the past nine years 
she has served on committees of the 
National Association and has been 
a chairman of both its women Un- 
derwriters Committee and its Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table. She 
is also a member of the Women’s 
Advisory Board of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Active in Zonta In- 
ternational, she has served as presi- 
dent of the Cleveland organization 
and as chairman of Zonta Interna- 
tional. A graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege, she is a member of the Oberlin 
Women’s Club and the Cleveland 
Women’s City Club, of which she is 
a member of the board of directors. 





aed 








She hoped to collect some 





additional funds from her hus. 
band’s earned but not yet due ac- 
counts, but was depending solely 
upon his former partner to settle 
them for her. I suggested it might 
be wise to employ an attorney to 
handle this and took her to one at 
her consent. 

The attorney, in settling the eg- 
tate, discovered there was an at- 
tachment pending, about which the 
woman knew nothing, and settled it 
out of court. She is now taking care 
of the collection of the pending fees 
from the deceased’s accounts. Need- 
less to say, my client feels deeply 
indebted to me and, although she 
had no funds for investment at the 
time I settled the claim, she is now 
considering investing the fees the 
attorney is collecting for her in an- 
nuities. The idea was suggested 
by the attorney. 


Working with Auditors 


A well-known business woman 
sent for me to rearrange her insur- 
ance premium budget in order to 
make it easier to meet her pre- 
miums. I knew the client needed 
my help badly so I went, regardless 
of the fact that the prospects for 
new business seemed very slim. | 
found that the trouble was the re- 
sult of poor ‘bookkeeping and a lack 
of proper auditing in her business 
and I suggested an auditor be em- 
ployed and recommended one to her. 

Within a short time she called 
me and said everything had been 
adjusted and she felt that now she 
not only could keep all of her old 
insurance but also could add some 
new. I later discovered that the 
new purchase was made for tax 
savings purposes upon the recom- 
mendation of the auditor. But this 
was not all. In appreciation for this 
new account the auditor called me 
in to take inventory of one of her 
client’s insurance, and this in turn 
led to a substantial sale. 


Real Estate Men 


A wealthy woman client consulted 
me regarding the changing of some 
beneficiary agreement in her poli- 
cies. She had been unable to sell 
certain real estate holdings and had 
decided to leave them in her will to 
two of her beneficiaries in lieu of 
the insurance then payable to them. 
When I pointed out the difficulty of 
assuring an equitable distribution 
of her estate by this combined 
means and suggested that she first 
consult a certain real estate opera 
tor experienced in the handling of 
just this type of property, she read- 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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BUILDING 
PRESTIGE 


U and I, who are in the in- 
Yourance business, are well ac- 
quainted with the word “pres- 
tige.” We use that word frequently, 
because it has a close bearing on 
our own ability to meet and master 
the problems of our business. 

The dictionary says that prestige 
is “weight, influence, or force de- 
rived from past success or from 
character or reputation.” 

Now—weight, influence. .r f>rce 
can make the difference between 
failure and success in insurance. 
You and I have known members of 
our own profession who were han- 
dicapped to the frustration point by 
their own lack of prestige—pres- 
tige which inspires confidence— 
prestige which widens the circle of 
contacts—prestige which raises a 
man into a higher class of business! 

Prestige can be cultivated. From 
success in business and from char- 
acter or reputation, prestige will 
rebound to the benefit of the indi- 
vidual. 

When I say “benefit,” I mean 
fnancial benefit and social and 
spiritual benefit. The person who 
intentionally seeks to build personal 
prestige through service and a 
proper philosophy of life will make 
more money and have more fun out 
of life while making a living. 

From my own experience I have 
a story to tell that can be helpful 
to you. It is the story about a 
creed—a pattern for a better life 
through increased prestige. 

Now, may I mention here, this 
pattern is something which will 
work for anyone and everyone. It 
is simple and practical. It has 
worked for me, just as it will work 
for you. This pattern for a better 
life starts out with four things 
which you and I—we who are in 
the insurance business—must do. 

The importance, logic and ability 
to apply these four cardinal prin- 
ciples were brought home to me 
through the reading and study of 
the book “Think and Grow Rich” bv 
Dr. Nanoleon Hill. If you, too, will 
read this book with an open mind 
and subscribe to its principles and 
Philosopy, the world of your dreams 
Will unfold. 

In addition to the foregoing four 

ndamental principles, we must 
develon a correct philosophy of life. 

lieving this to be so, I was in- 
pired through the book “Think and 


bs, Cae (tah 


Grow Rich” to develop a creed 
which would become a _ natural 
working part of my thinking, daily 
conduct, and all activities. 
Napoleon Hill tells us that if we 
will impress daily our subconscious 
mind with certain thoughts and 


- ideas, eventually our subconscious 


mind will pass them on to our con- 
scious mind, and then we will auto- 
matically have the use of these 
things that we have indicated we 
want. 

As a sincere believer of this, I 
adopted the following creed, be- 
cause it seemed most important in 
developing a correct philosophy of 
life for my future guidance. 


1. I am thankful for my many 
blessings. 

2. I appreciate my many oppor- 
tunities. 

3. I love my work. 

4. I will try to find the best in 
everyone and try to appreciate his 
point of view. 

5. Everyone I call on or meet will 
be cordial. 

6. I will do an honest day’s work, 
just as I would have to do for any 
other employer to be a success. 

7. I will keep up my enthusiasm. 

8. I will not hold negative 
thoughts about my prospects. 

9. I will have the courage to see 
all those I wish to see. 
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10. 1 will make my business a 
game. 

11. I will not become discouraged. 

12. I will make life a little sweet- 
er for someone every day. 

13. I will always be courteous. 

14. I will pattern my life on the 
Golden Rule. 

Now, let us briefly analyze this 
Creed and see how important such 
principles are to most any business, 
but particularly to the life insur- 
ance profession. 


ONE 


“IT am thankful for my many 
blessings.” If we don’t appreciate 
what we have, then everything be- 
comes commonplace. If we are 
thankful for what we have, we are 
happier and we reflect it in our re- 
lationships. A man who is negative 
and unhappy is not successful and 
he can’t build a clientele. 


TWO 


“I appreciate my many opportu- 
nities.” The insurance business of- 
fers more opportunities than almost 
any other business. Wherever we 
go—business trip, vacation, or a 
pleasure trip—we have opportuni- 
ties to develop future business. If 
we appreciate our opportunities, we 
seem to recognize these opportu- 
nities better. We are more alert to 
opportunities, 


THREE 


“I love my work.” I like to do 
business with a mah who loves his 
work. It’s human nature. If we 
‘ove the work we do, people will like 
to do business with us. 


LLL LL SAT 


FOUR 

“I will try to find the best in 
everyone and try to appreciate his 
point of view.” A successful in- 
surance solution to a personal or 
business problem can be reached 
only through an appreciation of the 
other fellow’s point of view. Al- 
ways remember that your pros- 
pect’s education, backgrpund and 
home life are different from yours, 
so that naturally he will have a 
different perspective from yours. 
If you don’t appreciate your client’s 
point of view, he certainly will not 
be a center of influence for you. 


FIVE 


“Everyone I call on or meet will 
be cordial.” If you expect a person 
to be cordial, he will be. It’s human 
nature; it’s positive. You telegraph 
your feeling; you radiate it. 


SIX 


“IT will do an honest day’s work, 
just as I would have to do for any 
other employer to be a success.” 
An insurance man is an indepen- 
dent contractor. He can do as he 
pleases; he makes out his own 
schedule. That independence can be 
a blessing—or a curse. If an in- 
surance man has a dry spell of 
three or four months, it’s a sign 
he’s done a poor prospecting job 
for some three or four months back. 
If he is busy, he makes contacts 
that bring business. 


SEVEN 
“TI will keep up my enthusiasm.” 
Enthusiasm is contagious; it is 
positive; it attracts. 








ae 








EDWARD CHOATE 


Born a farmer's boy in Blooming- 
ton, Cal., Edward Choate entered 
the life insurance business in 1923 
as a full time agent and, since 1933, 
has represented the New England 
Mutual Life in that capacity in Los 
Angeles. In 1944 he paid for more 
than 32,000,000 of business. 

Prior to entering life insurance. 
Mr. Choate had had varied’ business 
experience. The death of his father, 
when he was 13 vears old, spurred 
him to finish high school and get 
into business. Beginning his busi- 
ness career with a large west- 
ern confectionery concern, he was 
quickly recognized as a “natural 
salesman” and at the age of 21, 
after returning from 14 months’ ser- 
vice with the U. S. Navy in World 
War Ll he was earning $1,000 a 
month handling the firm’s business 


in the field from coast to coast, in 
addition to its candy contract to 
supply the Pacific Fleet. 

Business reverses faced him in the 
years that followed but, since 1923, 
he has been one of the country’s 
outstanding personal producers. For 
many years he has been a member 
of his company’s Leadet’s Associa- 
tion and, in 1943, he was awarded 
the Annual Honor Award of his 
agency. He has actively served the 
National Association and the Los 
Angeles Association in many com- 
mittee activities. He has been a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Los Angeles Association and 
last June was elected its president. 
In 1942 he first qualified for the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association, of which he 
became a life member this year. 


————————————————————————————————————————— 
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EIGHT 


“I will not hold negative thoughts 
about-my prospects.” I remember 
a time when I used to worry about 
whether to telephone a busy and 
important man. Always, any time 
of day, it seemed to me that there 
were reasons why that particular 
time would be a bad time to inter. 
rupt him. Now if I have business 
with a man, I don’t worry about 
the clock; I call him; I am conf. 
dent. The approach is positive, and 
I seem to telegraph my feeling to 
him mentally and in the tone of my 
voice. It works. 


NINE 


“T will have the courage to see 
all those I wish to see.” In the old 
days I used to make a list of § 
names to see. Then I’d pick out the 
easiest and let the others go. De 
termination to mzxe all the calls, 
instead of just the easy ones, will 
multiply your results. 


TEN 


“T will make my business a 
game.” Making business a game 
puts more pleasure into work. It 
creates a more positive outlook. 


ELEVEN 


“T will not become discouraged.” 
I sincerely believe that there’s a 
reason for everything, and that 
everything happens for the best— 
provided that you have used all 
your energy and effort and intelli- 
gence to do something constructive. 
If it doesn’t work out, the failure is 
a blessing in disguise. 


TWELVE 


“I will make life a little sweeter 
for someone every day.” This is 
one of the most important and most 
remunerative of the fourteen rules. 
The law of compensation is truer 
than the law of compound interest! 


THIRTEEN 


“I will always be courteous.” 
When a person is courteous, it does 
something to him. It lifts him up 
a little bit, and others do appretl 
ate it. 


FOURTEEN 


“I will pattern my life on the 
Golden Rule.” That’s been a good 
idea for 1900 years and it’s still 
good. Right will prevail. Follow 
ing the Golden Rule, even when # 
doing seems not to be to your bene 
fit, is a plan that in the long rm 
pays off in dollars and cents! 
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I am satisfied that most every- 
one sometime or other has used, or 
at least has believed in, the princi- 
ples of this creed, but until one 
makes these, or similar principles, 
a part of his daily thinking and 
life, he cannot expect to have a per- 
manent, happy and successful per- 
sonal and business life. 


Vital Assets 


Having been in the life insur- 
ance business for nearly 24 years, 
Iam of the opinion that service to 
others, and prestige, are the most 
important assets the life insurance 
man or woman has. 

Naturally, one’s knowledge of the 
business is fundamentally impor- 
tant after one has been given the 
opportunity to meet his prospective 
client, or further serve his policy- 
holder. 

To bring home the importance of 
service to others and prestige 
gained through’ it, this very cur- 
rent incident will serve as a good 
illustration : 

Because of my philosophy and 
belief that the law of compensation 
never fails, I am alert to oppor- 
tunities to serve, regardless of my 
personal time, which is all that a 
life insurance agent has to conduct 
his business. 


80°%/, of Time in War Work 


As evidence of my strong feel- 
ings on this point, in 1944 a mini- 
mum of 80 per cent of my time was 
devoted to the War Finance Com- 
mittee for the sale of War Bonds 
and life association work. So, with 
less than 20 per cent of my time 
devoted to my business, I was able 
to write nearly $2,500,000. and not 
five cents of my business came 
from my War Bond activity. 
Because of the law of compensa- 
tion, the time one gives away in 
unselfish service will eventually 
Prove to be the most remunerative 
time one spends. 

Now let me give you a specific 
example: 

Because of my desire to make a 
real contribution to our war effort, 
and being over age for military ser- 
viee, my services were offered to 
the War Finance Committee of the 
reasury Department. 

For nearly two years, I was as- 
Signed to various industries such 


FIRST, we must crystallize our thinking and find out what we 
want to accomplish in our home and business life; otherwise, our 
charices of accomplishing the things we want in life are small. 
Without a plan, we would have no more assurance of accomplishing 
those things that we have indicated we want than a builder would 
have of building a livable house just by dumping boards and bricks 
on a vacant lot and starting to work. We must have a plan. It is 
necessary to know what we want. We should put it down in black 


and whitel 


SECOND, we must develop within ourselves a sincere and burn- 
ing desire for the things we've indicated we want. 

, we must develop within ourselves an absolute faith in 

our ability, in our business or profession, and in the fact that we 


will have these things. 


FOURTH. we must develop within ourselves a determination 
that, regardless of what anyone else may think, we will follow 


through on our plan. 








as clothing, plumbing, paper, etc., 
and then in July, 1943, it appeared 
that someone was needed to repre- 
sent the Treasury Department at 
the California Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration, better known as Calship, 
which operates America’s second 
largest emergency shipyard. 

At that time the shipyard had 
over 42,000 employees. Calship was 
nearly 30 miles from my business 
and required at least two hours for 
a round trip. For two years now, 
I have made an average of perhaps 
better than four round trips per 
week, and many days have ‘made 
two and three trips. 

This assignment was taken for 
one reason only, and that was to 
help this grand company to do an 
outstanding job in the sale of 
Series “E” War Bonds to their em- 
ployees; and, as a matter of fact, 
one of my very good friends, who 
is one of our most prominent life 
insurance men, is a pal and college 
chum of John A. McCone, president 
of this corporation—so you can see 
my one motive and desire for ac- 
cepting this responsibility was to 
help make a War Bond record for 
Calship. 


Wife Sponsors 439th Ship 


Because of my sincere and hon- 
est approach to this responsibility, 
not only have I had the great sat- 
isfa-tion of being a part of the de- 
velopment of a War Bond Commit- 
tee and organization that has led 
all other large industries in the 
country with the sale of Series “E” 
War Bonds exceeding $48,000,000 
in this one company, but I have 


had the good fortune of making 
friends whom I cherish and hope 
to have throughout my life. 

On May 12, 1945, Mrs. Choate 
was honored by being the sponsor 
of a Victory Ship—the S. S. 
“Queen’s Victory”—Calship’s 439th 
ship. This launching was tied in 
with a War Finance Committee 
War Bond program which was dedi- 
cated to me, and the guests were 
some of the outstanding business 
men of Southern California, includ- 
ing among them the general chair- 
men of 25 industries. 


High Tribute 

During this program, James M. 
Warfield, general manager for Cal- 
ship, paid me a tribute that any 
business man would cherish. More 
prestige was built on May 12 than 
a life insurance man could hope for 
in a lifetime—and it came through 
service. 

The Calship incident may seem 
to be only one opportunity in a life- 
time, but honestly it is not the size 
of an organization that is impor- 
tant; I could give you many illus- 
trations where smaller ones in the 
long run have meant just as much. 

Now let us project this activity 
just a little further. Not only have 
I made many fine friends at Cal- 
ship, but because of the outstand- 
ing record made in that yard, other 
industries have looked to our War 
Bond Committee at Calship for help 
and counsel, and in the Seventh 
War Loan I was appointed Trea- 
sury Adviser to the entire ship- 
building industry. The publicity 
and many pictures used in the 
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newspapers and magazines have 
given me an entree that will be of 
great value to me in the years to 
come. 

‘Another illustration comes to my 
mind. Having seen so many men in 
all lines of business grow, develop, 
and prosper through my spending 
a little time with them, after pre- 
senting them with one of Dr. Hill’s 
books, it has for some time been a 
hobby of mine to counsel with men 
and women who were mixed up in 
their thinking and wanted to im- 
prove themselves. 


Gleans Rich Rewards 


A few months ago I was given 
the opportunity to be helpful to a 
very ambitious man, and immediate 
results were evident. During this 
period he was attending a select 
public speaking class composed of 
50 business men and women. He 
asked me if I would be a guest 
speaker some night at their class. 
This was a real pleasure for me be- 
cause I knew that members of any 
group devoting three evenings a 
week to self-improvement would be 
fertile soil for a few seeds of my 
philosophy. 

No speaker ever had a more at- 
tentive or appreciative audience. I 
appeared twice before this group. 
More than 100 members and visi- 
tors asked for copies of my creed. 
One does not have to overwork his 
imagination to appreciate the fact 
that my prestige has been built 
with this select group, and that the 
prestige is of potential business 
value. 

I have no monopoly on this or 
any other activity of service, so if 
this article inspires just a few to 
improve their own life, business 
and service to others, I will have 
been well paid for my efforts. 

Service and a proper philosophy 
of life build prestige, and prestige 
is the insurance man’s greatest 
asset. 

- ™ 


SERVICE ... CAN BE 
PROFITABLE 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


ily agreed to do so. Within two 
months the property was sold for 
cash and two-thirds of the sales 
price was invested with me in an- 
nuities on her own and her chil- 
dren’s lives. 


Use of Settlement Options 


One of the most important, and 
also time-consuming, services we 
give our clients is in encouraging 
them to make use of the settlement 
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NEW CLU OFFICERS 
INSTALLED 


New officers and directors of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters were installed at a 
dinner meeting in the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, August 27th. 

The new officers are president, 
Clifford H. Orr, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Philadelphia: vice-president. 
Roland D. Hinkle, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of U.S.A., Chicago: 
secretary, Frederick W. Floyd, Phila- 
delphia; and treasurer, Edward A. 
Krueger, State Life of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis, re-elected for the 
seventh year. 

The dinner was sponsored by the 
Chicago Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. The Chapter also 
gave a cocktail party in honor of 
the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Society. 

George H. Gruendel, chapter 
president, presided at the dinner. 
Large silver trays were presented 
by the board of directors of the so- 
ciety as their personal gifts to’ Dr. 
David McCahan, who retired as 
secretary after 15 years’ service, 
and to James Elton Bragg. retiring 
president of the society. 

President Bragg summarized the 
activities of the past year. The So- 
ciety now has a roster of 1802 mem- 
bers, 375 of whom are in the mili- 
tary service. 





I . 


options. The average layman does 
not understand the many advan- 
tages of the settlement option, and 
it is our responsibility to explain 
them and assist in their selection. 

Our policyholders make a double 
purchase when they buy life insur- 
ance: 

(1) They buy money for future 
delivery. 

(2) They purchase management 
of that money when it becomes pay- 
able. 

We, as underwriters, are perfect- 
ly famifar with the advantages to 
the policyholder and his beneficiary, 
such as the annuity income, spend- 
thrift protection and tax-savings. 

Arrangements of the trust op- 
tions need not be unproductive of 
new business. When insurance is 
made payable under income plans it 
usually results in the sale of much 
larger sized policies. One company 
survey showed recently that, when 
payable under the settlement op- 
tions, the average sized policy was 
$4,000 and that, when payable in 
cash, it was $1,800. 

Policies held under settlement 
options are much less subject to 
lapse. 

As from 25 to 40 per cent of our 
income is derived, on the average, 


from renewals, the by-product of 
using settlement options is in. 
creased income to us. 

One of the most constructive ser. 
vice aids to our policyholders, and 
at the same time most productive 
of new business for us, is in the tax 
field. Even if we do not work on 
the larger cases there are still im. 
portant tax suggestions which can 
mean substantial saving for our 
client. 

For example: under present tax 
regulations, if a matured endow- 
ment is to be used for annuity in. 
come, there are legitimate tax say- 
ings if the contract is settled “prior 
to maturity.” Few policyholders 
know this, and they appreciate our 
calling their attention to this im- 
portant detail. Frequently they are 
in a position to reinvest the income 
from the matured endowment and 
we get the new business. 


Estate Analysis 

Estate analysis affords another 
opportunity for tax aid. Rearrange. 
ment of insurance programs devel- 
ops opportunities for substantial 
lines of new business, both for the 
purpose of covering inheritance 
taxes and in the taking advantage 
of gift tax exemptions. 

For example: One _ well-to-do 
client has been investing yearly $3,- 
000 in single premium endowment 
on the lives of each six children, 
for the latter purpose. The case 
resulted from an estate analysis 
that disclosed she was not taking 
advantage of these allowable ex- 
emptions. 

There are infinite possibilities 
for new business if we will equip 
ourselves for this work. Much of it 
leads to new contacts with the 
client’s attorney and trust officers. 


Service Pays for Itself 


However, it is not enough to de 
pend solely on our efforts in mak- 
ing our service work pay for itself. 
Through conscientious and selfless 
service to our policyholders, may 
we not awaken in our clients a cer- 
tain feeling of loyalty to us, which 
will inspire them not only to call 
us, when they know of possible 
leads for new business, but even t0 
be on the lookout for them? 

If we will plan and follow 
through on our service work @ 
thoughtfully as we do on our direct 
sales interviews, we can be conf 
dent that our efforts will prove 
profitable. 

At the same time we will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we 
are contributing to a basic requite 
ment of a dynamic democracy. 
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ORLD news of the past 
VY nonin was, of course, the 

fact that the atomic bomb 
in modern warfare and the sur- 
render of Japan. With the end of 
hostilities on Aug. 14, as then an- 
nounced to the nation by President 
Harry S. Truman, the life insur- 
ance business was promptly faced 
with the same problems of man- 
power conversion that confronted 
the rest of the nation’s commerce 
und industry. 


War Clauses 


Quickly, both United States and 
Canadian companies moved to meet 
the new conditions. War clauses 
were withdrawn from life insur- 
ance policies even before the for- 
mal surrender of Japan’s envoys 
aboard the battleship Missouri. 
Promptly, training courses given 
by companies for returning vet- 
erans were expanded and acceler- 
ated. In Canada, the Dominion 
companies began consideration of 
a plan under which soldiers who 
die overseas from other-than-war 
causes will have their insurance 
paid to dependents even though the 
policies contain a war exclusion 
clause. Apparently the require- 
ment that the insured be back on 
Canadian soil for at least six 
months, before he can claim full 
protection, may be waived. Life 
insurance definitely, on both sides 
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He is now assistant vice-president 
and actuary of Guarantee Mutual 
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of the border, indicated its willing- 
ness to broaden protection volun- 
tarily wherever that be possible 
without endangering solvency. 

As to the picture of insurance op- 
erations abroad under Allied con- 
trol, Colonel Reese F. Hill, who or- 
ganized and developed the War 
Department contract insurance 
division at Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed to serve as director 
of insurance for the Allied Controi 
Commission in Germany. At Wash- 
ington, Lt. Col. W. E. Pullen, for- 
merly with the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Company at 
Baltimore, succeeds Col. Hill as 
chief of the contract insurance divi- 
sion. He has been assistant chief 
there. The German insurance 
business was, by the Nazis, formed 
into a giant cartel which had for 
its purpose the “milking” of all 
foreign funds. Problem of Coi. 
Hill and his assistants in Germany 
will be to straighten out the tangles 
created and to get insurance there 
into such shape that American and 
British companies, both direct 
writing and reinsurers, will have a 
fair opportunity not only for sal- 
vage of investments and financial 
interests, but for future expansion. 


Life Underwriters 


From the standpoint of Ameri- 
can life insurance salesmen, event 
of the month was the convention- 
by-mail of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters which is 
fully covered in this issue of The 
Spectator. Had the war ended 
sooner, it is likely that the NALU 
would have held a regular meeting 
within the travel limits now al- 
lowed, but plans for the conven- 
tion-by-mail were far advanced by 
V-J Day. It is a unique experi- 
ment in the history of the associa- 
tion and for that reason we have 
devoted an unusual amount of space 
to the material presented. = 

Noteworthy from the standpoint 
of selling trends during the past 
year was the fact that the Million 
Dollar Round Table of the NALU 
for 1945 reached a new high with a 
total membership of 468 as against 
408 last year. There were 270 


qualifying members, 99 life and 
qualifying members, 78 life mem- 





bers and 21 inactive in the armed 
forces. There were 141 first-year 
members among the 270 qualifying 
members. As the NALU conven- 
tion-by-mail began, John E. Clay- 
ton, with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life of Boston at Newark, was 
chairman. Louis Behr, at Chicago 
with Equitable Life Assurance So- 


ciety of Newark, was vice-chair- - 


man. 


ALC Expanded 


The American Life Convention 
expanded its ranks with the addi- 
tion of seven new member compa- 
nies until the total membership is 
now 208. The new companies com- 
prised the All States Life of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. (headed by W. Clyde 
Jennings) ; International Travelers 
Assurance of Dallas (with Ben 
Haughton as president); Rural 
Life of Dallas (headed by J. B. 
Pope); Seaboard Life of Houston 
(operating in Texas only at pres- 
ent with Burke Baker as presi- 
dent); Southern Life & Health of 
Birmingham (president of which 
is J. H. McCary); State Reserve 
Life of Fort Worth (under Presi- 
dent E. E. Bewley) ; and Universal 
Life & Accident of Dallas (headed 
by Harry Brodnax as president). 

In addition to the new companies 
in the American Life Convention, 
there was the fact that the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance acquired two 
members through admission of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford and the Mutual Life of New 
York. During 1945 thus far, five 
other companies joined the Insti- 
tute. They are American Hospital 
& Life of San Antonio; Occidental 
Life of California at Los Angeles; 
Security Mutual Life of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; State Mutual Life of 
Worcester (rejoined); and _ the 
Texas Life of Waco, Texas. 


Chamber of Commerce 


A. L. Kirkpatrick, insurance edi- 
tor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, was chosen to be manager 
of the insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, filling the post vacated by 
the resignation of Paul Hardesty. 
Ralph Bradford is general manager 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has been insur- 
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ance editor of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce for some 12 years and 
before that was with the general 
agency of W. A. Alexander & Com- 
pany at Chicago. He had also been 
with the Continental Casualty in 
Chicago and for a time was as- 
sistant to the late Herman Behrens 
who was then president of that unit 
and of Continental Assurance, the 
lifecompany. A graduate of Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he is a fellow 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
by examination and will take up 
his new duties with the Chamber 
of Commerce about Oct. 1. 

The Chamber of Commerce, of 
which Eric A. Johnston is presi- 
dent, has also appointed three spe- 
cial sections on insurance dealing. 
respectively, with aviation, marine 
and health. The last-named is of 
particular interest to life insurance 
companies and to companies writ- 
ing accident and health insurance. 
Rollin M. Clark, vice-president of 
Continental Group at Chicago, is 


‘chairman of the health section with 


W. T. Grant, board chairman of 
Business Men’s Assurance at 
Kansas City as_ vice-chairman. 
Other life insurance members in- 
clude Dr. C. C. Criss, president of 
Mutual Benefit Life at Omaha; 
Byron K. Elliott, vice-president and 
general counsel of John Hancock 
Mutual in Boston; W. A. Milliman, 
associate actuary of Equitable Life 
Society at New York; and R. J. 
Wetterlund, general coutsel of 
Washington National in Chicago. 
The accident interests are repre- 
sented by the presence on the com- 
mittee of Harold R. Gordon, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 


All-Industry Moves 


The all-industry committee of the 
Msurance business met in New 
York City and exchanged memo- 
randa regarding the impact on in- 
surance of Public Law 15 as viewed 
from the standpoints of the Sher- 
Man Act, the Clayton Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. Rep- 


resented on the committee, as re- 
fards life insurance, are the Life 
Insurance Association of America 


and the American Life Conven- 
tion. 





The committee, in turn, named 
sub-committees for the Clayton 
Act, the Robinson-Patman Act and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Evident was the feeling that what 
applied to the Clayton Act was also 
applicable to the Sherman Act since 
one statute is somewhat of an ex- 
tension of the other. 'The ALC and 
the LIA will have representatives, 
yet to be announced, on the Clay- 
ton Act sub-committee which is 
headed by J. Raymond Berry, gen- 
eral counsel of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The Robin- 
son-Patman Act sub-committee is 
chairmanned by John M. McFall, 
vice-president of United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Company at 
Baltimore, and the personnel in- 
cludes Robert L. Hogg, manager of 
the American Life Convention. The 
Federal Trade Commission Act 
sub-committee (which is of particu- 
lar interest to life insurance) is 
headed by Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., 
general counsel of the Life Insur- 
ance Association. The full all-in- 
dustry committee will meet again 
about the second week of Septem- 
ber at which time it is anticipated 
that the three sub-committees will 
either make reports or express, 
through their chairmen, the 
opinions arrived at in the interim. 


American College 


The American College of Life 
Underwriters will have its confer- 
ment exercises at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York City on 
Sept. 20 for 117 successful candi- 
dates for the CLU degrees. The 
principal address will be delivered 
by Paul F. Clark, president of John 
Hancock Mutual Life at Boston, 
and the exercises will be held fol- 
lowing a dinner which is sponsored 
by the New York Chapter of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, together with the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
New York and the Life Managers 
Association of New York. This will 
be the first time that a conferment 
dinner has been held in New York 
City in connection with the confer- 
ment exercises. 


Others to be heard at the exer- 
cises, in addition to Mr. Clark, will 
be Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of 


gy 
the College, who will confer the 
CLU designations; Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan, dean of the College; Julian 
S. Myrick, board chairman of the 
College; Clancy D. Connell, new 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; James 
Elton Bragg, who retired on Aug. 
31 as president of the CLU; Clif- 
ford H. Orr, new president of 
CLU; David B. Fluegelman, presi- 
dent of the New York Association; 
and Timothy W. Foley, president 
of the New York Managers. Toast- 
master will be Hetbert R. Coursen, 
president of the New York Chapter 
of CLU. 


Company Notes 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Newark will be 
the first company to adopt the 
standard ordinary mortality table 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners for the 
computation of premiums and re- 
serves. Starting on Sept. 17, 1945, 
the CSO (commissioners’ standard 
ordinary) table and a 2% interest 
rate. The CSO basis is compul- 
sory in the company’s home State 
of New Jersey after Jan. 1, 1948. 
Mutual Benefit feeling apparently 
was that a change in the interest 
rate was imperative and that so 
long as this was indicated it was 
just as well to make the new mor- 
tality table effective as well—thus 
being well in line when 1948 comes 
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around. New policy features, 
broadening coverage provisions, 
have been announced by the com- 
pany. In addition, James R. 
Trimble and Harry W. Jones of the 
Mutual Benefit have been made as- 
sociate mathematicians and C. W. 
Melchinger and William F. Ward 
have become assistant mathema- 
ticians. Raymond Davidson of the 
tax department has been made an 
assistant secretary. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life 
Company at Omaha has made F. 
Edward Huston assistant vice- 
president and actuary. His experi- 
ence in the business has been 
notable ever since his graduation 
from Willamett University in 
Salem, Ore., and a term as instruc- 
tor of mathematics and actuarial 
science at University of Washing- 
ton. He served with the Northern 
Life of Seattle for four years from 
1926 onward and then, for eight 
years, was with the Washington in- 
surance department, becoming 
chief deputy and actuary. In 1988 
he was made secretary and actuary 
of the American Life Convention 
where he remained for six years 
and then became actuary of the 
Shenandoah Life at Roanoke. From 
that post he now goes to the Guar- 
antee Mutual Life. 

The National Life Insurance 
Company of Vermont, at Mont- 
pelier, has established a group life 
insurance plan for its field men. 
D. Bobb Slattery is superintendent 
of agencies for the company and 


the new plan was released by him 
and announced by the General 
Agents Association of the company 
over the signature of R. Clinton 
Meadows of Binghamton, N. Y. 

The Manufacturers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Toronto will es- 
tablish a branch office at Manila in 
the Philippines with E. L. Hall as 
branch manager. The company will 
take over the business of E. E. 
Elser Agency, formerly its general 
agents there. Manager Hall had 
much experience in the Far East 
and with the Elser Agency which 
he first joined in 1933. When the 
Japs took Manila he was interned 
and spent many months in Santo 
Tomas prison camp before being 
liberated by American forces on 
Feb. 3 last. 

The North American Life & 
Casualty Company of Minneapolis 
is planning to build a new home 
office at a cost of about $500,000 
as soon as possible. The new struc- 
ture will be on Lowry Hill, near 
the Walker Art Institute. Present 
quarters of the company, which is 
headed by President H. P. Skog- 
lund, are in a building on Park 
Avenue, Minneapolis, which was 
formerly the home of a multi- 
millionaire. The company, under 
President Skoglund, has made re- 
markable forward strides and has 
established an enviable reputation. 


Production Up 10.2%, 


New life insurance for July was 
10.2 per cent more than for July 





ACACIA REMOVES ALL WAR-TIME RESTRICTIONS 


When General Eisenhower an- 
nounced the cessation of hostilities 
in the European theater, William 
Montgomery. president of Acacia 
Mutual, immediately announced 
that, except for aviation, all of its 
policyholders in that area would 
have full coverage in the event of 
fatality resulting from injury re- 
ceived after the surrender, May 8. 

Later, within an hour after the 
surrender of Japan, Mr. Montgomery 
announced the removal of all war- 
time restrictions, except for aviation, 
for Acacia policyholders in the 
armed forces in whatever part of 
the world they may be stationed. 
And in the case of aviation, Acacia 
not only gives full coverage to 
service personnel being transported 
as passengers within the home area 
on military or naval planes, but also 
gives them full protection world- 
wide when flying as fare-paying 
passengers on scheduled commer- 
cial air-line flights. 

This liberal-minded attitude is in 
line with the policy the company 


has followed throughout the war to 
give men in the service the maxi- 
mum protection possible. In fact, at 
the beginning of the war, Mr. Mont- 
gomery advocated that life insur- 
ance companies should, under cer- 
tain conditions, grant unrestricted 
coverage to men in military service. 

Acacia’s war clause has always 
been most liberal, giving full pro- 
tection—both in the home area and 
overseas—against all service haz- 
ards other than direct enemy action 
and aviation. The large number of 
claims the company has paid on 
men while on active duty overseas, 
both where death was by natural 
causes and in cases of fatalities re- 
sulting from injuries and accidents, 
best evidences this. 

For Acacia’s many policyholders, 
who will be stationed in Europe and 
in the Pacific as occupational forces 
and for those who will be awaiting 
return home, this action will assure 
them of complete protection against 
ali the hazards attendant upon mili- 
tary service in conquered territory. 
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of last year and for the first seven 
months of this year was 4.6 per 
cent greater than for the cor- 
responding period of 1944, accord- 
ing to a statement forwarded by 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America to the United States De. 
partment of Commerce. For July, 
ordinary insurance showed an in- 
crease of 10.6 per cent; industrial 
insurance a decrease of 3.2 per 
cent; and group insurance an in- 
crease of 26.6 per cent. 

The statement aggregates the 
new paid-for business—not includ- 
ing revivals or increases—of 39 
United States companies having 80 
per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 


Total: $796,907,000 


The new business of the 39 com- 
panies was $796,907,000 for July, 
against $722,960,000 for July of 
last year—an increase of 10.2 per 
cent. Ordinary insurance was $586,- 
572,000 as against $530,345,000— 
an increase of 10.6 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance was $108,777,000 
against $112,395,000—a decrease 
of 3.2 per cent. Group insurance 
was $101,558,000 against $80,220,- 
000—an increase of 26.6 per cent. 

The new business of the 39 com- 
panies for the first seven months of 
this year was  $5,731,641,000 
against $5,478,077,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1944—an in- 
crease of 4.6 per cent. New ordinary 
insurance was $4,221,815,000 
against $3,770,199,000—an increase 
of 12.0 per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance was $890,248,000 against 
$898,250,000—a decrease of 9/10 
of 1 per cent. Group insurance was 
$619,578,000 against $809,628,000 
——a decrease of 23.5 per cent. 


Penn Mutual Earned 
3.18 Per Cent in 1944 


On page 48 of the latest edition 
of The Spectator Life Agents Brief, 
the net rate of interest earned in 
1944 by the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company is shown as 1.58 
per cent. This is obviously im er 
ror. The company last year earned 
3.18 per cent net on assets. 

Not at all incidentally, The Spec- 
tator would appreciate it very 
much indeed if its readers would 
pause now, reach for their own 
copy of the 1945 Life Agents 
Brief, turn to page 48 and make 


the necessary correction in the 
column headed “Earned Interest 
Rate.” 
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Greetings to NALU 
(Continued from page 7) 


This, in turn, creates a situation 
that makes it most necessary that 
we not only appraise the public in- 
terest accurately but that we con- 
tinue to exercise every possible 
consideration for so conducting our 
business and our individual actions 
that we earn and hold public es- 
teem as good citizens. 

Public esteem cannot be wished 
into being. It cannot be artificially 
created. It comes only from a 
proper conduct of our business in 
the public interest—through every 
individual keeping such an objec- 
tive uppermost in his thought. 

What a company or a group of 
companies do reflects credit to you 
as individual agents when they 
earn public approval. Likewise, 
every act and every statement of 
the agent as a good citizen reflects 
on his company and the business. 

Inasmuch as the agent has the 
closest public contact, it is he who 
has the greatest influence on the 
public attitude. 

The Institute can help by giving 
leadership to the movement of good 
public relations. It can do much 
speaking for the business as an in- 
stitution, but it is what each and 
every one in the business does and 
says that determines the final re- 
sult. 

It has been most encouraging to 
see the growing consciousness of 
everyone in life insurance of our 
public responsibility, and I wish to 
again say while bringing you the 
greetings of the Institute of Life 
Insurance that we appreciate what 
you, the members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
have done in building good citizen- 
ship during the war period—as well 
as in your daily contacts—to help 
bring this situation about, which 
should culminate in a broadened 
public recognition of life insurance 
as a vital force in the social and 
economic life of our nation and its 
citizens. 

” s 


GRANT L. HILL 


Chairman, Association of Life 
Agency Officers 

Greetings to you in the field from 
the Life Agency Officers and sin- 
cere congratulations on the splen- 
did production increases you are 
making over last year’s gains. It 
is particularly gratifying when you 
consider the many agents in the 

service and essential war work. 
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With the so-called marginal 
agent pretty well weeded out of the 
business today, you career life un- 
derwriters have given a splendid 
demonstration of the volume and 
quality of business that can be pro- 
duced by a smaller but efficient sell- 
ing force. Your decided gain in 
production per agent, increased 
earnings, all time high of persis- 
tency of business, higher average 
policy and other factors give ample 
proof—if any were needed—of the 
benefits that accrue to companies, 
policyholders and agents alike from 
career underwriting. 

I am confident that general 
agents, managers and agency of- 
ficers agree that we owe it to you 
and the career agents who will re- 
turn from the service to be highly 
selective in those we contract to 
become your associates. Certainly 
we do not want to lose the gains of 
the past few years. 


JULIAN S. MYRICK 


Chairman of the Board, American 
College of Life Underwriters 

On behalf of our board of trus- 
tees and the officers of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, 
I bring you their greetings. 

We remind you year after year 
that it was through the action of 
the leaders of the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters that 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters was created 18 years 
ago, and although it is an entirely 
independent organization, yet it is 
an influential part of the institu- 
tion of life insurance. Through its 
activities, it has assisted in rais- 
ing the whole level of education in 
life insurance, not only among com- 
pany representatives but also in our 
colleges, high schools and other in- 
stitutions of learning. 

= 2 


DR. S. S. HUEBNER 


President, American College 
of Life Underwriters 

In sending greetings on behalf of 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, I wish to say that the 
theme of your “Convention By 
Mail” is most appropriate. The life 
underwriter is and should be a dy- 
namic force in a dynamic democ- 
racy. 

The greatest economic value in a 
democracy is the dollar value of 
the human life, which is made up 
of the character and health, the na- 
tive ability and industry, the in- 
vestment by way of education and 
training, and the creative ability 
and courageous determination of 








the individual. These personal fac- 
tors make all other material wealth 
and must be depended upon to 
work out our economic destiny in 
the present debt-ridden world. Life 
insurance exists to organize, pro- 
tect and safeguard this outstand- 
ing value for self, dependents and 
society. The life underwriter con- 
tacts the nation’s life values, 
spreads the many services of life 
insurance to the millions of homes 
and business establishments and 
advises and acquires the business 
upon which nearly all else in life 
insurance depends. The public 
knows and looks upon life insur- 
ance essentially as it knows and 
looks upon the field representatives 
of life insurance. 

Honesty, work and aptitude must 
be presumed in any calling. But 
knowledge of subject matter as it 
relates to the calling may not be 
presumed. It must be acquired and 
demonstrated. The American Col- 
lege operates on the theory: 

(1) That good life underwriting 
involves an understanding of a 
large fund of knowledge about life 
insurance per se as well as the re- 
lated business subjects; 

(2) that life underwriting is a 
profession and should be organized 
and practiced as such, and 

(3) that, like other professions, 
life insurance and life underwrit- 
ing should be adequately repre- 
sented in the curriculum of our 
higher educational system. The 
American College is firmly estab- 
lished and is growing rapidly. It 
is looking forward to a bright fu- 
ture for life underwriting and may 
be depended upon to carry out to 
the letter its declared objectives. 


FRANK L. ROWLAND 


Executive Secretary, Life Office 
Management Association 

We of the “Services of Supplies” 
greet you men in the front lines in 
your quest to maintain a Dynamic 
Democracy in this society of ours. 
Our mission, as we conceive it, is 
to so administer the home and 
branch office activities of our com- 
panies that you will be able to ren- 
der maximum service to your pol- 
icyholders at minimum cost. While 
in our somewhat detached position 
we may at times seem to lose sight 
of the problems and requirements 
of our first line forces, I can assure 
you that the Life Office Manage 
ment Association is ever conscious 
of your strategic position which we 
earnestly desire to support. 

Your accomplishments during the 
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The above may sound like heresy in 
this business—but it’s so. Lots of con- 
scientious, hard-working salesmen base 
their work on the law of averages... 
make enough calls and they get the 
business! 

Averages are infallible in the hands 
of actuaries... but can be profitless to 
salesmen who work with potentials and 
living prospects. 

One planned call on a proper prospect 
can be more resultful than a dozen door- 
bells rung and a dozen scratch inter- 
views. A2tna records will convince any 
skeptic that planned selling pays!... 
tna provides the plans that sell! 


Tuese Etna programs are not merely 
canned canvasses or theoretical solici- 
tations. Years of experiment, in collabo- 
ration with A®tna’s best salesmen, go 
into every selling program before it is 
ever released and recommended to all 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Averag €S work better 


for actuaries ...than for salesmen! 











Etna representatives for their use. 

Estate Control, for instance, dates 
from 1936; was carefully developed by 
trial and error in thousands of calls, 
before Estate Control procedure was 
offered for the use of all A2tna salesmen. 

And the evidence on our books today 
shows that any intelligent Atna sales- 
man who follows the proven procedure 
of Estate Control can get more business. 


E’srare controt is the most valuable 
service you can offer to any policyholder 
—assures his insurance accomplishing 
the ends for which he bought it... 
But Estate Control is also a powerful 
selling tool, in that it makes the prospect 
want more insurance; gets more new 
policies from old clients; makes Group 
policyholders prospects for new indi- 
vidual policies; makes the tna sales- 
man the aide, advisor and confidant of 
every policyholder he sells! : 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 

The £tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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war have been an inspiration to all 
and your sound postwar plans pro- 
vide a challenge to us behind the 
lines to do our part in bringing 
them to a realization. 

The home and field office person- 
nel belong to your team; we want 
to play our part in complete har- 
mony with your efforts. We have 
always admired the leadership ex- 
ercised by your National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and I 
take pleasure in extending greet- 
ings on behalf of our officers and 
directors and members. 


E. O. WALKER 


President, Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada 


ITH war-time restrictions 
W:: travel in your country 
and mine, I, nevertheless, 
can send you by mail greetings 
from the members of our Canadian 
Life Underwriters Association to 
your great National Association. 
You have grown in strength during 
these difficult days, as have we, due 
to your leadership and the way this 
leadership has expressed itself in 
action for the benefit of your mem- 
bers. 4 
Shortly we will be entering a 
postwar era when our members will 
encounter a new sales situation 
with consumer goods becoming 
more and more available. It will be 
competitive, dynamic democracy. 
However, our peoples have learned 
something of the value of the in- 
stitution of life insurance and the 
work of the life underwriter dur- 
ing these past years of stress and 
testing. Both the institution and 
its representatives have been tried 
and not found wanting. . 


Our members should continue to 
find a public conscious of the prob- 
lem of security, more thrifty than 
previously and more appreciative 
of how through life insurance they 
can solve the problem of security 
for themselves and their families. 

Our common responsibility will 
be to realize the powerful influence 
we can exert for good and to use 
this influence to bring a fuller mea- 
sure of proper living by our peoples 
so that democracy in our countries 
will be economically, as well as po- 
litically, sound. 

May I extend to you best wishes 
for a most successful year of activ- 
ity in the year ahead and once 
again convey most sincere greet- 
ings from your Canadian friends 
and neighbours. 
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JOHN MARSHALL 


HOLCOMBE, JR. 


Manager, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau 

For many years our two organ- 
izations—namely, the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau—have developed their re- 
spective activities. 

Far too often the activities of 
one organization have been directed 
independently of what was going 
on in the other organization. 

But 1945 has seen a closer asso- 
ciation than ever before, and in one 
case a project—the National Qual- 
ity Award—has been started from 
its inception as a joint undertaking 
by the Association and the Bureau. 

It is an auspicious beginning of 
a relationship which promises well 
for the improved operation of our 
agency system, and we all hope that 
the day is not far distant when 
that relationship will be developed 
through joint committees and other- 
wise. Only through that coopera- 
tive and carefully integrated attack 
upon our many agency problems 
can we be said to have brought to 
bear upon them our full power. 

In the peaceful pursuits of life 
insurance selling, we need that in- 
tegration just as much as have our 
soldiers, our sailors, and our fliers 
in the war. 

Such unification of effort is 
rarely easy, but it is often vital to 
success. 

a 


ROBERT L. HOGG 


Manager and General Counsel, 
American Life Convention 

The American Life Convention 
extends to you its most hearty 
greetings on this unique occasion. 
It salutes you for your past accom- 
plishments and for your construc- 
tive approach to the future of the 
great business in which both or- 
ganizations are so vitally inter- 
ested. The success of life insurance 
is founded on the agency system 
which you have so effectively fos- 
tered. You are, consequently, a 
most essential part of the business 
in whose welfare the companies 
have genuine interest and in whose 
growth great pride. Life insurance, 
like religion, must be aggressively 
and intelligently presented and it 
has been those men and women, 
typified by your membership, who 
have carried the service of life in- 
surance to seventy million policy- 
holders throughout the country. 
Approximately one-hundred and 





fifty-three billions of dollars of life 
insurance outstanding in the hands 
of these people is a most eloquent 
tribute to you. 

The American Life Convention 
compliments you upon the excellent 
leadership you have consistently 
enjoyed and particularly appreci- 
ates the cooperation it has received 
from your president, Bill Andrews, 
your executive vice-president, Jim 
Rutherford and your other execu- 
tive officers and staff. It is a plea- 
sure to work with them. Through 
such talent and capacity the good 
works of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters will rise to 
even greater heights. 


DAVE E. SATTERFIELD 


General Counsel, Life Insurance 
Association of America 

Since circumstances require this 
year’s meeting of The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters to 
be a “Convention by Mail,” I shall 
not have the opportunity to greet 
you in person. I should like, there- 
fore, on behalf of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, to ex- 
tend our good wishes and fb con- 
gratulate your membership for its 
splendid contribution to life insur- 
ance service. 

The Allied Air Armada has left 
Europe, and in its wake, convine- 
ing evidence of incredible might. 
Already the impact of its blows are 
evident in the Pacific, all the way 
from the Kuriles through the Jap 
anese Island Empire down to the 
Malay Archipelago. 

For the moment, our eyes are 
upon intrepid flyers, whose unex- 
ampled courage is an inspiration. 
Reflection brings to us realization 
of a fact which the pilots then- 
selves have been the first to gal- 
lantly proclaim. From Pearl Har- 
bor to Okinawa, pilots have sung 
praises for their greund crews— 
the boys who keep their ships air- 
borne. 

As field representatives, you are 
the pilots of life insurance. Life 
insurance executives are your head- 
quarters staff and your ground 
crews. Your high standard of 
ethics, good citizenship, studious 
avplication and fairness to your 
clients minimizes difficulties of car- 
buration in this great business. To 
day. as a result of real teamwork 
between comvany presidents and 
members of your association, there 
will be no interruption of flight 
overations. and happy landings 
ought to be the order of the day. 
Good luck! 
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(Concluded from page 9) 


tentative dates the week of March 
11-15, 1946. It voted to hold an 
annual convention in 1946, if trans- 
portation conditions permitted, but 
did not name a site or date pend- 
ing investigation of the facilities 
of several cities. 

It accepted the offer of John 
Henry Russell, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Los Angeles, to constitute an an- 
nual award for “the most outstand- 
ing service to the institution of life 
insurance,” in memory of his late 
father, John Newton Russell, a 
former president of the National 
Association. A plaque and watch 
will be presented annually to the 
winner of the award—to be chosen 
by a committee of National Asso- 
ciation executives and the heads of 
allied organizations. 


Social Security Act 


It extended an invitation to the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America, and the American Life 
Convention, to join with the NALU 
“in study and consideration of the 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act which have been proposed, and 
at present are pending before the 
Congress, in order that the posi- 
tions of the three groups, relative 
to these proposals, may be deter- 
mined and the life insurance indus- 
try thus placed in a position to take 
a united stand on this legislation.” 

It- announced that the Southern 
Minnesota Association had been 
awarded the Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards membership trophy for local 
associations, and the New York 
State Association had been given 
the Philadelphia Award for state 
membership increase. 


War Savings Activities 


It voted to urge the association’s 
National War Savings Committee 
to maintain its activities until the 
conclusion of the 8th War Loan, 
paying tribute to the group as “the 
one that has sustained its efforts in 
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War Bond work from the start.” 

It set up a new procedure for 
filling vacancies in the office of the 
National Association trustee be- 
tween conventions, providing for 
the notification of a vacancy to 
every member of the National 
Council and inviting them to sub- 
mit to a special nominating commit- 
tee the names of any candidates 
they might wish to propose. 


National Quality Award 


It recommended to the joint com- 
mittee, supervising the National 
Quality Award, that the association 
membership qualification for the 
award be for the year of applica- 
tion instead of for that and the pre- 
ceding two years, and where no 
local association exists in an appli- 
cant’s city, he may become a non- 
resident member of the nearest 
local association. 

It accepted the recommendation 
of the agency practices committee 
to urge the general agents and 
managers of the nation to accept 
their full share of responsibility 
for maintaining and improving the 
quality of the field forces in the 
postwar era, “in order that we of 
the field forces may be in a posi- 
tion to make our home office man- 
agement fully cognizant of their 
responsibilities in avoiding indis- 
criminate recruiting.” 


Veterans’ Affairs 


Following a report of the new 
division of veterans’ affairs, the 
board passed a resolution urging 
“that in order to perform a service 
that is not limited by a lack of 
knowledge of Government laws and 
regulations, all life underwriters, 
as personal insurance advisers to 
the people of America, should in- 
form themselves fully on all bene- 
fits—federal, state, local and pri- 
vate—available to veterans and to 


their dependents.” 


It also voted to name a special 
board committee of the president, 
treasurer, executive vice-president 
and chairman of the committee on 
education with full power to act in 
respect to placing the “institutional 
plan of underwriter education and 
training” in force at the earliest 
possible moment. 

It passed resolutions mourning 
the death of Charles W. Scovel of 
Pittsburgh, chief executive of the 
National Association in 1905-06 
and until his passing, its oldest 
living past president, and Tom B. 
Reed of Oklahoma City, past trus- 
tee. 





“FINE SAILING” 
Report of President William 
H. Andrews, Jr. 
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Life Association News. Carlton feld 
Cox and his convention program 
committee have gathered together 
what we hope will be an adequate N 
substitute for our “living” conven. § writ 
tions, although we fully understand § him 
‘that a convention on paper can § men: 
never fully take their place. Never § unde 
before has a National Convention § proj 
program been confined to such a § war 
representative cross-section of our § set-u 
successful producing agents. stror 
take 
General Agents and Managers man 
The executive committee of our § ""° 
general agents and managers sec § "4! 
tion has been unusually active this § "4 
year. I compliment Chairman § °°"! 
Hugh Bell, as I know you will, upon § [Bis 
the excellent job done by his plan § ™° ‘ 
ning committee about which he will | % # 
tell you. To my way of thinking, welfa 
his report is one of the most con- 
structive ever presented by the see- | 
tion. Wa 
National Quality Award life | 
McKinley H. Warren, chairman -. 
of our committee on conservation, te the 
and Lawrence J. Doolin, chairman bes 
of the Life Insurance Sales Re blood 
search Bureau’s committee on pet and v 
sistent business, worked long and Anc 
hard on a proposal which they pre aaber 
sented to our Mid-Year Meeting in tin 
New York last spring and got ap a the 
proval on establishing a National to civi 
Quality Award to recognize quality the li 
as well as quantity of business. equip 
There has been much interest in happy 
this award, and I feel it will @ Serves 
much to improve the quality of para 
business, and, incidentally, will get back o 
many new members who live at de headqu 
tached places where there is no es hive h 
tablished life underwriters associ# He wil 
tion. mt 
Public Education oa 
Today there is perhaps keener in Py 
terest than ever before in public Of 
education, and it is a duty of the sg 
National Association to aid in it z r 
creasing that interest. Many @ im 
our state and local associations af > ig 
active in distributing “Life Insut Syra, 
ance Dollars in Action” and “Th = 
Handbook of Life Insurance” in the eet ' 
public schools and among spetié! a 
study groups. Essay contests hat ol 
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also become a prominent preject 
among associations. Public educa- 
tion, which will do much to increase 
the prestige of the life under- 
writer, still is a vast future field of 
activity for us. Steacy Webster 
and his committee on life insurance 
information merit our thanks for 
the good job they have done in this 
feld this year. 


Public & Community Service 


Nothing that the life under- 
writer has done in wartime has won 
him more acclaim than the im- 
mense public service work he has 
undertaken. First among these 
projects, of course, have been his 
war bond activities. Our war bond 
set-up throughout the country is 
stronger today than ever before. i 
take my hat off to Cliff Orr, chair- 
man of this committee, Bill Jones, 
who has handled the program at 
national headquarters, and the war 
bond chairmen throughout’ the 
country, for their fine leadership. 
This will continue to be a number 
oe objective so long as this type 
of financing is necessary to the 
welfare of our country. 


Recruiting and Counseling 


War bond work has not been the 
life underwriter’s only contribu- 
tion to community effort during 
the war, however. He has assisted 
in the creation of blood banks, and 
has given generously of his own 
blood; he has spearheaded WAC 
and WAVE recruiting drives. 

And now, our associations are 
embarking’ on a new community 
service project: advising veterans 
om the details of their reconversion 
tocivilian life, a matter with which 
the life underwriter is peculiarly 
equipped to deal. All of us are 
happy to know that former Master 
Sergeant Don Barnes has _ been 
separated from the service and is 
back on the job with our national 
headquarters staff. We are glad to 
have him with us here in Chicago. 
He will head our Veterans Affairs 
work from national headquarters. 


Public Relations Meetings 


Of untold value to the life under- 
Writer from a prestige point of 
View are the so-called “community” 
meetings staged by many associa- 
ions, prominent among them the 
Syracuse, Seattle, Portland, Enid 
aid Denver associations. These 
Meetings, which result in a type of 
Wublic relations that focuses the 
mmunity’s attention on the many 
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THE 
EXTRA MAN 
IN YOUR 


In Connecticut General offices throughout 


the country there are men who know and 


appreciate the broker’s problems. These 


Connecticut General specialists have at their 


fingertips the broad facilities of the Con- 


necticut General organization for handling 


ail forms of personal insurance, Group insur- 


ance, Pension Trust and Business insurance. 


Their own technical knowledge is further 


backed up by Connecticut General’s Ad- 


visory Bureau. 


For prompt, efficient han- 


dling of your problems, call the EXTRA man 


in your organization. You will find him at 


your nearest Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT ANDO 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE ANDO AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
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activities of the life underwriter, 
are commended to every associa- 
tion. 

The excellent report on federal 
law and legislation by Chairman 
Judd C. Benson is ample evidence 
of the importance of life under- 
writers and policyholders of the 
work of the association in this field. 
It is the hope of our membership 
that when it takes up the next gen- 
eral revenue bill, the Congress will 
look with favor upon a deduction 
for life insurance premiums in 
connection with Federal Income 
Tax returns and also the so-called 








“earmarking” amendment in con- 
nection with Federal Estate Taxes. 
I compliment Chairman Benson and 
the members of his committee upon 
their past accomplishments and 
their well-laid plans for future ac- 
tivities. 

Social Security 


The 57-page statement on Social 
Security, issued jointly by the 
American Life Convention, the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
and the National Association, rep- 
resents not only one of the most ex- 
haustive research jobs ever pro- 





Serving the Public 


Life insurance salesmen can be assured of 


the fact that they are serving the public wel- 
fare. One has only to look to the thousands of 


appreciative policyowners and beneficiaries to 


know the’ extent of this service. Shenandoah 


Life compliments the men and women who are 


daily rendering such fine public service. 


A well-rounded line of policies is offered by 
Shenandoah Life . . . liberal first year and 


renewal commissions, and fair agent contracts. 


Home office cooperation is friendly; field 


cooperation is highly efficient. Agents are fur- 


nished group insurance at company expense. 


Opportunities in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. 


ienmuiok tae 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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duced by the institution, but also 
an intelligent blueprint for Social 
Security in the future. It was spe- 
cifically designed not only to pro- 
tect but to further the interests of 
the life underwriter and the public, 
and as such has proved a valuable 
document. 


State Law & Legislation 


It is imperative that each state 
association have a strong legis- 
lative committee to foster such 
legislation as may be deemed ad- 
visable and to combat any destruc- 
tive proposals which may be of- 
fered. The National Association 
has attempted to assist the state 
bodies in equipping themselves with 
such committee, and will continue 
to do so. The committee on state 
and regional associations, under 
Chairman Phil Hobbs, is constantly 
surveying this problem of immedi- 
ate importance to the life under- 
writer and the public. 


State Conferences 


We conducted 25 state confer- 
ences this year. They were exceed- 
ingly well attended. Association 
leaders have traveled under difficult 
circumstances. They have demon- 
strated a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, and they have shown a keen 
interest in Association work. One 
weakness we have had in these con- 
ferences is that many of them were 
held after the Association year was 
more than half over, and the as- 
sociations were well into their 
year’s work. 

The plan that you adopted in 
New York of having most of these 
conferences held before the first of 
the year is an excellent one. This 
will enable the association officers 
and board members to get off to a 
good start by having a “track to 
run on.” 


Local Association Visits 


Local association officers, board 
members, and members are deeply 
appreciative of having a national 
officer, trustee, or leaders, visit 
their association. They receive 
many valuable ideas and much in- 
spiration. This has done much te 
tie the local association closer to 
the state and national associations 
and has been a tremendous influ- 
ence in increasing our membership. 

I would suggest that in every 
case where a visit is made to a local 
association that one of the require 
ments be that a board meeting be 
held, preferably preceding the 
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meeting. I would suggest that this 
board meeting be not less than one 
hour, and preferably one and a half 
to two hours. 

The only really successful as- 
sociation is a growing association. 
Therefore during the past year we 
have deemed it to be of immediate 
importance that extension work be 
carried on and intensified. Our job 
is reflected in the total number of 
local associations: on June 30, 1944, 
there were 389; today there are 
426. The increase speaks for itself; 
it is for us, now, to keep our units, 
both old and new, so vitalized with 
the program that we set for our- 
selves and them that our extension 
"activities will continue to mean 
something. 


Finances 


Our National Association’s 
finances, under the capable and ex- 
perienced guidance of Walter Bar- 
ton,/are in better shape than ever, 
and I have but one comment to 
make: 

I am glad to report to you that 
the headquarters pension plan 
which you authorized at our De- 
troit convention is now in force on 
the lives of all six headquarters em- 
ployees who were eligible to become 
participants on the anniversary 
date, May 15, 1945. I am happy 
that this plan has become a reality 
during my administration. 

Wherever we have held state 
conferences and board meetings 
with the local associations, we have 
tried to impress upon the officers 
and board members that a good set 
of objectives is most important to 
every association. Objectives and 
activities usually cost money, but, 
on the other hand, they increase 
membership, so we have encouraged 
the associations to have ample 
dues, both local and state, to sup- 
port a good program of activities 
and to keep their treasuries in good 
condition. 


Membership 


Again we have a figure that 
speaks for itself: 32,413 on June 
30, 1944; 37,028 on June 30, 1945. 
To Jul Baumann, and the active 
committee that assisted him, we can 
give nothing but the highest praise 
the association can bestow. 

We had much discussion at our 
mid-year meeting about the free- 
dom of expression of our members 
through the pages of “Life Associa- 
tion News.” We decided to give 
every consideration possible to the 
expressions of our membership, 
even though they were of a con- 


troversial nature, provided the ex- 
pression carried the approval of the 
board of directors of the local as- 
sociation. We have established a 
“Town Meeting” section in “Life 
Association News” where these ex- 
pressions will be published. This 
has met with great favor by many 
of our members who felt that free- 
dom of expression was restrained. 


Organization Cooperation 


From the standpoint of coopera- 
tive undertakings, the past year has 
been one of the most productive in 


our history. Our members will re- 
call that the year started with a 
cooperative study of Social Se- 
curity by the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, the American 
Life Convention and NALU. In 
December these two company 
groups and the Life Agency Officers, 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and the American College 
of Life Underwriters met with us 
for joint work on the institution-l 
plan for underwriter education and 
training. 

Also in December, representa- 








Thoughts wt 60... 


tt 15, 1945 is the 60th anniversary of NWNL’s founding. 


Relatively few business enterprises reach the three-score mark. 


But a soundly-managed life insurance company at 60, while old 


enough to have achieved a mature stability, still is young enough 


to look forward to its years of greatest growth and service. Especially 


is this true when the men on whom its progress most depends are 


men who not only possess sound and proven ability, but also 


imagination, initiative, and vision. 


Such men hold positions of 


leadership and responsibility with NWNL,; their spirit is the spirit 


of the organization. 


History has decreed that at this moment the world rounds the 


long-awaited turn toward peace, only to face the disturbing prob- 


lems of a wholly new epoch. Let us remember that each challenge, 


however grave, presents an opportunity of equal magnitude. Life 


insurance—companies and agents—are face to face with the oppor- 


tunity to achieve new high levels of performance in providing a 


backlog of security for thrifty, self-reliant men and their families 


which leaves them free to unleash in full measure the constructive, 


creative forces on which our future so completely depends. 


NWNL 


believes that opportunity will be grasped, and intends to do its full 


share toward achieving the result. 


The open-minded approach to problems affecting the life in- 


surance business, the determination to meet progress half-way 


rather than await it, faith that the jobs which need doing can and 


will be done—these tenets will continue to guide NWNL as it moves 


into its sixties. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vaiional LIFE 


. INSURANCE 


OJ ARNOLD-PRESIDENT 





COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS: MINNESOTA 
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tives of the American Life Conven- 
tion, the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America and NALU met to- 
gether on legislative matters. 

During 1944-45 we have worked 
with the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau to perfect the Na- 
tional Quality Award, about which 
I have already commented. 

Joint work with the company or- 
ganizations in all pension trust 
matters, started more than two 
years ago, has continued through- 
out the year. 

Likewise, the close cooperation 
with the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance has been continued and closer 
working ties have been perfected 
with the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion. 

Mutua! Problems 


All of us have noted with plea- 
sure that since last September the 
executive heads of the various or- 
ganizations in our business have 
held frequent meetings at which ex- 
periences were exchanged and 
mutual problems were discussed. 
These and other acts of coopera- 
tion demonstrate beyond a doubt 
that the various segments of the 
life insurance business are today 
working in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and respect and 


JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 
Executive vice-president of the 
National Association 


wherever possible problems are 
being attacked in a cooperative 
manner. Through this coperation 
between all of the company or- 
ganizations and our National As- 
sociation, the life underwriter is 
today playing a greater part than 
ever before in the framing of the 


policies of our business and in the 

solution of problems facing it. The 

opinion of the fieldman on im- 

portant matters is not only wel- 

come, but is actively sought by 

other organizations in our business. 
* ~ » 

I have discussed briefly some of 
the matters of interest to our mem- 
bership. There are many others 
which are of tremendous import- 
ance, such as pension trusts, co- 
operation with trust officers and 
attorneys, etc., but I cannot bur- 
den you too much with the length 
of my report. 

Too, I want to express to you 
officers and trustees my sincere per- 
sonal appreciation and that of our 
membership for your wonderful 
contribution this year in all of those 
matters benefiting our membership 
and our business. As I have gone 
about over the country I have heard 
high praise for you by our members. 
They have enjoyed knowing you. 
They have a high regard for you 
personally, and have expressed 
every confidence in the future 
progress of our Association under 
your leadership. They are looking 
forward to having you with them 
this next year. 

I want to express to Jim Ruther- 





the 
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SAINT PAUL=—A RAILWAY 


The three streamliners pictured above, The Omaha’s 400, The Mil- 
waukee’s Hiawatha, and the Burlington’s Zephyr, give daily service to 
Chicago. 

Nine railroads serve Saint Paul, three of which, The Great Northern, 
The Northern Pacific and The Omaha, have their home offices in 
Saint Paul. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company has kept in tempo 
with the streamliners—with its modern agency practices and helps to 
agents. ° 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, 


CENTER 


MINNESOTA 











WILFRID E. JONES 


Executive secretary of National 
Association of Life Underwriters 


ford, the executive head of our as- 
sociation, my deep appreciation for 
his help, encouragement, coopera- 
tion and excellent leadership 
throughout the year. He has had 
a vision for the association. His 
ideas have been sound and practical, 
and he has a tremendous appeal to 
our membership. You have meant 
much to this administration, Jim, 
and it is appreciated beyond 
measure. 


To Max, Bill and Dan 


To Max Hoffman and Bill Jones, 
I want to express my appreciation 
for your invaluable help, for your 
encouragement, and for the superb 
job you have done for the associa- 
tion during this administrative 
year. The results of your work 
speak much more effectively than 
I possibly could. Nevertheless, I 
want to express to you my lasting 
gratitude for what you have meant 
to this administration. 

While Don Barnes has been in 
the service of our country until 
about a month ago, nevertheless, he 
has rendered valuable assistance to 
our association. He has kept him- 
self informed as to what was going 
on, and from time to time he has 
made valuable contributions 
through his suggestions and 
through his assistance. We are 
glad to have you back, Don, and we 
know we can look to a year of fruit- 
ful efforts on your part. 

We are delighted to have our 
general counsel, Lawrence Baker, 
with us at this meeting. Mr. Baker 


has helped us to keep our feet on 
solid ground. He has shown a keen 
interest in this association and his 
contribution is in no sense mea- 
sured entirely by the fee which we 
pay him. (Mr. Treasurer, this is 
not a suggestion that we “up” his 
fee.) 

To all the fine helpers at na- 
tional headquarters, I wish to ex- 
press my thanks for the fine co- 
operation and assistance which they 
have given throughout the year. 
They are a happy family, and that 
is the spirit in which they have 
worked. This means much to the 
smooth operation of our office. 


I bespeak for our new president 
and his administration your con- 
tinued cooperation and loyalty, 
which I know he will receive in full 
measure. I know that with the fine 
leadership represented here on this 
Board, and with the new leaders 
which you have elected at this 
meeting, guided by the able hand 
of Jim Rutherford, this associa- 
tion will continue to serve its mem- 
bership and the life insurance in- 
dustry for the very best interests 
of our 100 million policy owners 
and beneficiaries. 

With blue skies and high winds 
ahead, I see “fine sailing.” 
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the Juvenile market today. 


pounded annually. 


Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD - 








Do You Know 


Why Brokers and Surplus Writers 
Recommend The Berkshire ? 


The Berkshires 


RETURN PREMIUM JUVENILE POLICIES* 
Twenty Payment Life « Endowment at Age 18 
Twenty Year Endowment « are outstanding in 


Issued on the lives of boys and girls from one 
day to nine years of age nearest birthday. 


Death henefits 


PRIOR TO AGE 10—'If the death of the child occurs 
prior to the anniversary of the policy on which the 
child is age 10 nearest birthday, the benefit payable 
under these forms of Juvenile Policies is a return 


of the premiums with interest at 3 per cent com- 
7 


AGE 10 AND THEREAFTER—‘If the death of the 
child occurs on and after the anniversary of the 
policy on which the child is age 10 nearest birthday, 
the benefit payable is the Sum Insured. 


Payor Clause 


The Payor Cicuse provision will be issued in eligible cases under 
a companion contract to the Return Premium Juvenile Policies 
for a small additional premium. 


We accept brokerage and surplus business on Juvenile insurance. 
Full details concerning Berkshire Return Premium Juvenile Poli- 
cies will be gladly furnished you upon request, without obligation. 


*Not available in the State of Iilinois. 


Berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
MASSACHUSETTS 


IF YOU ARE A FULL TIME AGENT OF ANY COMPANY, WE SOLICIT YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS ONLY. 
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SALES PLUS SERVICE 
EQUALS MORE SALES 


(Continued from page 21) 


trial agent’s collection book with 
its 1,000 to 1,200 names and ad- 
dresses of policyholders already 
acquainted with the company, al- 
ready doing business favorably 
with the company, and with entry 
into the home or place of business 
once a week or once a month al- 
ready established? Here is a gold 
mine of prospects, and the debit 
man who regards it as such and 
treasures it accordingly, invari- 
ably comes up with the rich ore 
of new business. 

It is not at all unusual for the 
industrial man to be asked to 
write additional insurance. If he 
conducts himself properly, makes 
collection calls promptly and on 
schedule, gives adequate and un- 
derstanding service in al] matters 
of detail, then it is only natural 
that his policyholders will think 
of him first in connection with 
any new insurance, and will rec- 
ommend him to their friends. 

Of course it is not all that easy. 
The industrial agent has selling 


problems, too. When business gets 
tough, then canvassing takes on 
greater weight, and he has to get 
out the old canvass card and go 
to work. That always produces 
results, and here again, it is a 
case of the agent exposing him- 
self to people. In my opinion the 
life insurance business is the 
easiest in the world in which to 
make a lot of money, and the hard- 
est in which to make a little 
money. 

The successful agent must 
devote some of his time to the 
purchasers of more substantial 
amounts of life insurance. You 
don’t have to sell these people on 
the idea of life insurance, but you 
have to show them what the plan 
will do for them and theirs, how 
it may safeguard their other as- 
sets, how it may save taxes, how 
it may absorb the shocks of death 
in a business, and bring about 
specific advantages for their de- 
pendents. 

In program selling it is, for in- 


After serving several years as an 
accountant in the Tennessee De- 
partment of Finance and Taxc- 
tion, James I. Caldwell joined the 
National Life and Accident as a 
debit agent in 1933. Today he has 
the Nashville downtown debit for 
that comipany. His debit includes 
$350 of industrial premiums and, in 
addition, $425 of monthly ordinary 
debit. This year Mr. Caldwell is 
celebrating his highest production 
year since joining the company. 
For several years he has been a 
member of his company’s Century 
Club, an honor conferred for con- 
sistent production in the field. 
“Happy” Caldwell is one of the 
best known debit agents of the south 
and is an active member of the 
Nashville Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


eT 
TTT 


stance, necessary to point out the 
possibility that things may hap- 
pen to prevent his sending that 
boy to medical school or that little 
girl to a finishing school. Paint- 
ing the visions in reverse some- 
times will change the prospect’s 
thinking entirely, and motivate 
him to action. 


Powerful Argument 


If I were to select the one most 
powerful argument for the sale of 





ELIANCE 
LIFt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


The Reliance meets every buyer’s 
preference by issuing: Participating - 
Non-Participating + Accident + Health «+ 
Non-Medical  « 
Sub-standard 


Juvenile + Annuities - 


Retirement Income 
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Jeunes E. Rutherford Pays High Tribute 
To W. H. Andrews and Clancy D. Connell 


“The association career of Bill Andrews is worth 
emulating. He attended his first convention in 1926 
and has missed only one since that time. He was 
solicited to become a candidate for trustee in 1938. 
The distinguished record that is his since that time 
is known to all of our members. Throughout the land 
he has-been known as ‘War Bond Bill.’ Bill’s work 
will always be a shining example of service. He wore 
no uniform, no stars, eagles or bars and received no 
campaign ribbons, but both those in the government 
and throughout our ranks know the great job that 
he did. He came to the presidency with a background 
of 18 years of association work during which time 
he held every office right on up to the presidency in 
addition to many important committee chairmanships. 
Through these long years of tireless devotion to as- 
sociation work he gained the experience that has 
made him a great president, one whose administra- 
tion may well be characterized as an era of good feel- 
ing and full cooperation as well as one of achievement. 

“The new president of this association, Clancy D. 
Connell, also brings to the presidency a rich expe 
rience gained from association activity. He attended 
his first convention in 1930 and, except for three which 
he was prevented from attending by matters entirely 
beyond his control, he has not missed one since then. 
He, too, has held all the offices in local, state and 
national associations, except that of treasurer of 
NALU. That he will make us a great president is 4 
certainty. That we shall receive from him the same 
cooperation given us by Bill Andrews is a source of 
great satisfaction to us.” 











hap- 
that 
little 
aint- 
ome- 
ect’s 
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life insurance, I should say it is 
the idea that the average man 
does not accumulate in his life- 
time a sufficient amount of money 
to leave his family well provided 
for. I have built more sales around 
this idea than any other and, 
when used with the enthusiasm 
which any man should feel for his 
job, and which every salesman 
must feel toward every sale, it 
will greatly improve any man’s 
results. 


Vital Point 


If I were to select the most vital 
point in the making of a sale, I 
should say it is the first five min- 
utes. Here we make either a fa- 
yorable or an unfavorable impres- 
sion, not only for ourselves but 
also for our proposal and our com- 
pany. It is most necessary that 
one do everything just right in the 
presence of the prospect. Your 
appearance and your actions at 
this point weigh heavily in his 
mind, and your progress will be 
much easier and much speedier if 
you get off to a good start. 

It takes selling, and it takes ser- 
vice; and the better job we do 
with the latter, the more sales we 
make. 











ONE CASE OR A DOZEN 


Surplus Lines 
Handled With Dispatch 


Renewable and/or Convertible 
5-10-15-20 Year Term 
Term to Age 65 


Mortgage Cancellation Policies 
(Yearly Renewable Term) 


Complete Line of Juveniles 
From age 0 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 Nortk Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pounded = P| | fo): in 1906 




















OPPORTUNITY 


We have several choice territories now 


open for general development. If you 
are interested in this kind of opportu- 
nity with a progressive, fast-growing, 
financially strong company, this may be 
what you are looking for. A few of the 
important territories now available are 


listed below. 


AGENCY OPENINGS! 


Asheville, N. C. 
Greenville and 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J RUSHTON, President 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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COMPANIES ANI 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The life insurance business, directly concerned with 
life conservation and provision for economic security, 
was urged to press for the stimulation of the potential 
sciences of pedce in a message from John A. Steven- 
son, president of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, who recently completed a quar- 
ter-century in the insurance business. 

“The same concentration of mental and material 
resources that evolved the atomic bomb must be har- 
nessed for human betterment,” said Mr. Stevenson, 
“if our postwar Utopia of peace among all nations is 
to be achieved. Under the urge of war we were will- 
ing to gamble $2,000,000,000 in the production of a 
weapon of death. In the future our billions and our 
knowledge must be dedicated not to death but to life. 
The power of untrammeled research must be directed 
toward the social as well as the physical sciences. We 
must expand the type of research needed to fight the 
age-old and never-ending war against disease and 
want,” - al pl 


More than $40,000,000 of insurance has been added 
to the books of the Franklin Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Ill., through the recent completion of 
a reinsurance program under which all business of 
the Great American Life Insurance Company of San 
Antonio, Texas, has been transferred to the Franklin. 
Formal approval of the transaction by the Illinois and 
Texas State*Insurance Departments was given Aug. 
20, following affirmative action by the stockholders of 
both companies. 

The Franklin Life, oldest Illinois life insurance 
company, now currently has over $333,000,000 of 
outstanding insurance, and assets of approximately 
$70,000,000. Over 150 agency representatives for- 
merly producing business for Great American Life 
are now representing the Franklin organization. In 
less than six years, according to President Chas. E. 
Becker, the Franklin has reflected a gain of almost 
100% both as to assets and outstanding insurance.” 

* * * 

The board of directors of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America has elected Charles B. Laing an 
assistant secretary of the company. Mr. Laing, who 
has been a supervisor, will be associated with W. R. 
Cunningham, assistant secretary, in the administra- 
tion of the actuarial group of departments. 

* * * 


Henry M. Kennedy, C.L.U., manager of advertising 
and publications of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, has been elevated to the post of super- 
visor of that department. A graduate of Princeton 
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University, “Ty” Kennedy joined the Prudential home 
office staff early in 1933. Shortly thereafter he was 
transferred to the publications department. In 1938 
he was appointed assistant editor of publications. In 
1939 he began working with the advertising commit- 
tee which passed on copy for magazine advertisements 
and radio commercials for Prudential. And in May, 
1942, when the advertising and publications depart- 
ments were merged, he was selected as head of the 
new department. Parr 


Appointment of Burlye B. Pouncey as manager, 
mortgage department, and of Peter V. Cloke as assist- 
ant manager, is announced by the Guardian Life In- 
surance Company of America. These appointments 
followed announcement of the retirement of Robert 
McDowell as manager of the company’s mortgage de 
partment after 47 years of service with the Guardian. 
Burlye B. Pouncey, who succeeds Mr. McDowell as 
head of that department, has been assistant manager 
since 1932. ei eal 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford has elected Dr. Henry B. Rollins medical 
director, succeeding Dr. Charles B. Piper, who is re 
tiring for reasons of health. Dr. Piper was appointed 
medical director emeritus. Dr. Piper retires after 
44 years of activity in the medical profession, the last 
14 as medical director of the Connecticut Mutual 
Prior to that time, he served as a member of the medi- 
cal department of Prudential, medical director of Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, assistant medical director of 
Northwestern Mutual, and medical director of Guar 
dian Life. eae 


Jay R. Benton, president of the Boston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, announces that the board of diret- 
tors has elected Everett H. Lane, secretary-treasure! 
of the company to succeed the late Edward C. Mans 
field. Mr. Lane, who had been assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the company since 1940, is the son of 
the late Judge Patrick J. Lane, who was for ove 
20 years associate counsel and manager of the claim 
department of the Boston Mutual. 


* * * 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company @ 
Philadelphia announces the election of E. Roy Hofma 
as assistant manager of agencies, Mr. Hofman & 
tered the company in 1920 and was made agency 
assistant in 1939. : 

7 * * 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company @ 
Newark has announced the appointment of three ne¥ 
officers and the promotion of two to newly crea 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


posts. Four of the men are in the company’s 
mathematical department: James R. Trimble and 
Harry W. Jones have been promoted to associate 
mathematicians, and Charles W. Melchinger and Wil- 
liam F. Ward have been appointed assistant mathe- 
maticians. Raymond Davison of the tax department 
has been made an assistant secretary. 
* * * 

Dwight S. Beebe, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
announces the appointment of Frank J. DeFerrari as 
cashier, and Vincent Howard Thompson as assistant 
cashier. a te 


Appointment of Richard F. Mooney as a junior 
officer of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, with the title of assistant 
counsel, has been announced by Gerald M. Swanstrom, 
general counsel of the company. 

* * * 

Chester M. Baughman has been appointed manager 
of the group annuity sales division of John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. John E. Dwyer has 
been made assistant manager of the division, and 
Charles T. Kreiser, formerly of the Minneapolis group 
office, has been appointed field assistant in the group 


sales division. sas 


The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis is 
opening a regional service office at Columbus, O., to 
be devoted entirely to agency and policyholder field 
service, O. J. Arnold, president, has announced. Re- 
gional manager in charge of the office will be Harry 
D. Hoffman, for the past 12 years a member of the 
company’s field supervisory staff, first in the company’s 
Chicago branch and later at the home office. 

*% * * 

The Occidental Life of Sacramento, Calif., is pre- 
paring for its agency force an announcement folder 
for use of agents returning from the armed forces. 
On the cover it carries the discharge emblem in gold, 
and on the inside it tells the details of the homecom- 
ing. It is planned that this announcement will be free 
of charge from the home office for a list of policy- 
holders and prospective clients supplied by the retura- 


ing agent. Paar va 


Field representatives of the National Life Insurance 
Company of Vermont will now enjoy protection of a 
group life insurance plan, which became effective on 
August 15th. The coverage is extended to all general 
agents of the company who are members of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association, and to their associate and 
assistant general agents, full-time agents, supervisors, 


cashiers, and office clerks. More than 75% of all 
persons eligible had made application for the in- 
surance before it took effect and it is expected that 
100% will be enrolled. 

* 7 * 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
St. Paul announces that its examined business for the 
firgt seven months of 1945 showed an increase of 
43.6%. The gain for July was 30.8%. Paid business 
for the seven-months period totaled $37,807,613, a 
gain of 34.5% over the corresponding months of 1944. 
The group department of the company had an increase 
of 9.2% for a total of $10,500,809 of new insurance. 

* * _ 

Paid business of the Union Mutual Life Portland, 
Me., for the month of July showed an increase of 
89.35% over that of July, 1944. The year-to-date total 
production is 35.98% greater than that for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

* * * 

Paid-for life insurance placed in force by the Bank- 
ers Life Company of Des Moines during July amounted 
to $8,390,000. The month’s total was more than $1,- 
733,000 in excess of the total for July last year. The 
total life insurance paid for in the first seven months 
of the year was more than $71 million—an increase 
over the same period last year of $10 million. The 
total insurance in force at the end of July was $933 
million, an increase of $47 million for the year to 
date, and of $93 million in the last 12 months. 

* i * 

Gains in new business and in the volume of in- 
surance in force, and a further reduction in lapse and 
surrender of policies, were reported by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York in a statement 
for the first six months of 1945, issued by Lewis W. 
Douglas, president. The report also showed that the 
company’s mortality ratio was slightly better than 
in the first half of 1944, although war deaths regis- 
tered an increase. 

* * * 

With the election of Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York to membership in the Institute of 
Life Insurance, the number of new Institute members 
admitted so far this year has reached seven, Holgar J. 
Johnson, president, announced recently. 

The Institute’s 128 members now represent $106,- 
500,000,000 of the total life insurance in force in 
United States companies, or more than 70%, com- 
pared with 55% in 99 member companies five years 
ago. The Institute was organized with 76 member 
companies on January 24, 1939. 
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Connecticut Mutual’s 
Training Program 

With the coming of VJ Day, the 
Connecticut Mutual has announced 
to its field force a renewed, re- 
vitalized and expanded training 
program for all agents, new and 
old, as well as for supervisors and 
general agents. This announce- 
ment, made by Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agents, Vincent 
B. Coffin, is timed to aid the vigor- 
ous, but careful and deliberate, re- 
building program of the company. 
Connecticut Mutual, having laid 
stress for many pre-war years on 
the acquisition of young men, has 
had one-third of its 1941 full time 
force on leave of absence. 





In the school of experience the 
Juvenile policy is Professor of Thrift 
and Counselor on Education. Far- 
sighted parents value the _ thrift 
habits built by its requirement of 
regular premium deposits and rely on 
its certain provision for college funds. 

A wide variety of LNL Juvenile 
contracts are available—low premium 
contracts for the youngster’s first 
thrift plan up to Juvenile Endow- 
ments for the youngster’s education. 
They are written on the life of the 
child from age 1 day to 14 years. 
Payor benefits which guarantee to 
mature the plan in event of the death 
of the parent before the child reaches 
age 21, are available at a slight addi- 
tional cost on all Juvenile contracts. 
Payor benefits may be issued even 
= the parent is a substandard 
risk. 

LNL men find their kit of Juvenile 
contracts unexcelled for interesting 
new clients. 


The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance 


Company 


Fort Wayne Indiana 
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KEY TO PROGRESS 
(Concluded from Page 29) 


lapsed contract. A simple answer 
may be that my clients were not 
sold a policy by me but they pur- 
chased protection and security for 
their families. 


Secondly, my premium payments 
on all sales to date shape up as 
follows: 87 per cent annual; 2 per 
cent semi-annual; 7 per cent quar- 
ter-annual; and 4 per cent monthly. 

Here again, it is my conviction 
that, if your client appreciates and 
thoroughly understands the invest- 
ment he is making, and you explain 
the advantages of less frequent de- 
posits, you will experience no diffi- 
culty in improving this picture in 
your records, 

Illustrative of having your clients 
think well of you and your service, 
of doing a tforough job and follow- 
ing through every program to 
satisfactory completion, is a case 
which I feel will interest you. 
Slightly more than a year ago I in- 
stalled a “Five Per Cent Plan” with 
the employees of one of our larger 
automobile dealers. The owner of 
the business was so completely 
satisfied, and apparently so im- 
pressed with the fact that I have 
called on him regularly ever since, 
that he has been one of my biggest 
boosters, and within the last two 
weeks he was personally responsible 
for the sale of a similar plan to an- 
other dealer. This particular plap 
now in process will approximate 
$100,000 volume with a premium in 
excess of $3,500. 


In conclusion, I wish to state that 


my first two years in the life in- 
surance profession have been edu- 
cational, financially successful— 
both as to current income and the 
future equities created—and the 
happiest two years of my business 
life. I have enjoyed a personal 
freedom and a peace of mind never 
before experienced and a deep sense 
of satisfaction and pride in having 
helped men organize their affairs 
and protect the future of their 
loved ones as only one in our grand 
profession is privileged to do. 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 
(Continued from Page 17) 


these women to do the best they 
could? Tell men this story; tell 
them that you believe that the rea- 
son those women are there is be- 
cause some life insurance man did 
not take the message to that hus- 
band or father. 


Inflation 


Sometimes we have a prospect 
who agrees with everything we 
say, and then he brings up the 
question of inflation. Of course, 
I have never been able to find any- 
body who could define “inflation,” 
but the best answer I have ever 
heard is simply to tell your pros- 
pect that whatever amount of 
money he expects to save each 
year, to put 25 per cent of it into 
life insurance. If the other 75 per 
cent is invested in his way, and 
if stocks or bonds or commodities 
go up, then his 75 per cent will 
probably make him rich and the 
little 25 per cent he put into life 
insurance will be of small conse- 
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“Birds of a feather flock together” goes the old adage, and nowhere is its 
truth more clearly demonstrated than in the art of agency building. 

Good men attract good men, their very characteristics repelling the bad; 
poor men attract their own kind, repelling the good. It is a law of human 
behavior and reaction that nothing can change. 

Sound management never attempts to evade this law; rather does it capi- 
talize its workings by following the principle that agency organizations are 


Managers or general agents can be no better than the top executive who 
selects and directs them; the members of a local agency can be no more suc- 
cessful than their manager or general agent. It is sad but true that, when 
worthy men are made subservient to those unworthy, the worthy soon depart. 

As wise economists well know—“Bad money drives out the good.” 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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quence. But, if the thing happens 
to him that happens to 95 per cent 
of the men, at death, or at age 65, 
his 75 per cent is lost; then the 
25 per cent he has put into life 
insurance will look like a gold 
mine. 


"Selling Document" 


The life insurance agent’s great- 
est selling document is seldom 
used. Tear out the optional meth- 
ods of settlement page of a policy 
of your company, lay it on your 
prospect’s desk and ask him the 
simple question, “Do you know of 
any other place in the world where 
you can purchase, on the install- 
ment plan, distribution of money 
as is provided on that page, dead 
or alive? What would you give to 
paste that page on your general 
estate?” 

Believe me, he will look at it 
and he will listen to your story. 
He will listen still more atten- 
tively when you turn over to the 
cash value page in your policy and 
you show him that if perchance he 
cannot keep up the installments 
that he has agreed to pay, that 
you have the only investment in 


the world that will give him title 
to that part for which he has paid. 

I have found in my presenta- 
tions that a chart showing what 
a man’s present insurance will do 
for his family, and what is needed, 
is the one thing that will produce 
business at least three times out 
of every four presentations. 

I use a very simple chart like 
that shown herewith. The only 
difference is that on the left-hand 
side of the chart where it shows 
amounts from $25 to $125 monthly 
income, this space is left blank, 
because you may want to make 
the blocks higher for some pros- 
pect who desires an income of 
$200, $300 or more per month for 
his family. Just use pen and ink 
to put in the size blocks you want. 

In the chart that I use with my 
clients, instead of having solid 
black and cross lines, I use col- 
ored pencils. I explain that the 
blue area is for the monthly in- 
come provided by his present in- 
surance and the red area the 
income suggested for his family. 
Under the clean-up, emergency, 
education and tax blocks, I write 
with black ink the amount needed 
and then cover it over with a dif- 
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GOING PLACES...“ Paper 


is vitally necessary today—to 


help the war effort go places!! Fieldmen are going places 


with our unique assortment of Family Income Riders for 


mortgage cancellation coverage. 


For Details:—write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of A yencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


sncorPoraten 1886 # Binghamton, New York 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT, 


LIFE... ACCIDENT...HEALTH 





Bankerslifemen are learning to 
put a high value on National Adver- 
tising coupon leads, even though 
they come from people normally 
considered “too old” to be good 
prospects. The following samples 
show why. 

* * * 


A. E. Gravengaard, Manager of 
the Portland, Oregon, Agency, re- 
ceived a coupon clipped by an eld- 
erly woman from one of the Com- 
pany's national advertisements. He 
turned it over to V. B. Mitchell, a 
veteran member of the Portland 
Agency. Neither man expected re- 
sults, but Mr. Mitchell called upon 
the woman. s 


He found her and her two daugh- 
ters painting their garage. It de- 
veloped that the daughters were 
24-year-old twins. Mr. Mitchell is 
one of twins himself. He lost no 
time in calling attention to the 
coincidence. 


He was invited to wait until the 
mother, who is a widow, could 
clean up a bit. A nice interview 
followed. Result: two $5,000 apps, 
one on each twin. 


* * * 


C. J. Pointer of Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin, a member of the W. A. 
Garness Eau Claire Agency, was 
handed a coupon clipped by an 
elderly woman from a Bankers Life 
advertisement in a national maga- 
zine. Mr. Pointer followed up the 
lead, thinking there might be busi- 
ness for some member of her family. 


There was none, right away, but 
when the woman found out that 
Mr. Pointer was forced to move 
and that there were no houses avail- 
able in Chippewa Falls, she showed 
her appreciation of his calling by 
offering him her house, a short dis- 
tance out of town, surrounded by 
100 acres of apple trees and a beau- 
tiful spot to raise chickens and live- 
stock during the rationing period. 


* * * 


Banke ie 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 
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ferent color pencil. The ink will 
show through. 


Typical Case 


For the purpose of our expla- 
nation, let us assume that this 
prospect has a wife, age 30, with 
two children: Bob who is 6, and 
Ruth who is 8. He owns his home, 
has $1,000 in bonds, $1,000 in the 
bank and $3,000 in miscellaneous 
assets of questionable value. He 
earns $350 per month, and he owns 
$11,000 in life insurance. 


I have found that people can 
realize their wants or needs much 
easier and much more quickly 
when they look at a graph than 
when you simply discuss the sub- 
ject. Therefore, I show in this 
chart that his present insurance 
will give his wife $75 per month 
for 15 years—and then she is 
through. He readily agrees that 
this is not sufficient; at least, until 
the children are through school. 
We suggest that she have a step- 
down method of income. He thinks 
that she might possibly get by on 
$150 per month. We always figure 
slightly less than he thinks neces- 
sary. Suggest that she might get 
by on $125 per month during the 


ing his death, and then the income 
be reduced gradually rather than 
pay for 15 years, and then lop off 
entirely. We make up the chart 
showing him this program: $125 
per month for the first five years, 
$100 per month for the next five 
years, $87.50 per month for the 
next five years, $75 per month for 
the next five years, $62.50 per 
month for the next five years and 
$50 per month thereafter for life. 
Then, using the slide-rule calcula- 
tor, or any method you prefer, you 
find that it takes approximately 
$15,000 to give his wife an income 
of $50 per month for life. Then 
you need an additional $12.50 per 
month for 25 years. This requires 
$2,600. You need an additional 
$12.50 per month for 20 years, and 
this will require a fund of $2,250. 
You will need an additional $12.50 
for 15 years, and this will require 
a fund of $1,800. You will need 
an additional $12.50 for 10 years, 
and this will require $1,300, and 
you will need an additional $25 
per month for five years which 
will require $1,400. This totals 
$9,350, together with the $15,000, 
which makes a total of $24,350. 
Therefore, since he has only $11,- 
000 of insurance, he is $13,350 





shock period, immediately follow- 


On the back of the sheet, with 
heavy ink, I write in the amount 
necessary to pay each bracket of 
income for the years shown. If he 
says he cannot afford to buy an 
additional $13,350, I ask him to 
hold the chart up to the light and 
he can see the amount required 
for each block and just ask him 
which he wants to cut out. If he 
can possibly scrape up the money, 
he will not cut out any of it. In 
most cases he will buy and, when 
he signifies his intention of buy- 
ing, then you ask him how much 
he needs for a clean-up fund, and 
then you put that in the clean-up 
fund column; how much he wants 
for an emergency fund, and then 
you put that in the emergency 
column; and finally, how much he 
wants for the education of his 
children, and then you put that 
in the education column. He may 
not buy these last three or four 
items at that time, but if you will 
leave that chart with him, he will 
buy it later on. 

If you wanted to start the in- 
come at $250 per month and have 
$100 per month for life, just make 
the brackets $50 instead of $25, 
or for any other amount you may 
desire. This chart works equally 
well for the man who makes $350 
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An Old Policyholder 


A death claim we paid last month was on a 


Fifty-First Year of 
Dependable Service 


policyholder who had been born in 1849, two years 
after the organization of the Company. Had he 
lived but a few months longer his Ordinary Life 
policy would have matured as an endowment at 
96. 








He was an Ohio farmer, and had been insured 
in 1880, when he was 31. Still q boy when the 
War Between the States broke out, he was too 
young to be in the army, and too old when the 
Spanish-American War came. 

In 1888 he received a letter from the Company, 
removing the original restrictions of the policy, 
so that thereafter he was “permitted to serve in 
the militia or the military or naval forces in times 
of peace without prejudice.” Also he could now 
travel “in any habitable portion of the world not 
within the limits of the torrid zone.” 

And finally he could be “personally employed as 
an engineer or fireman in charge of a steam-en- 
gine, or as an officer or employee upon any rail- 
road or steam vessel,” or “enter upon any aerial 
voyage.” But he must not “die by suicide, felon- 
iously or otherwise ... or by the hands of justice.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $148,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894. . . . The Com- 
pany also holds over $61,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total] of 
$20,000,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. . . . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 


a. 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 


Independence Square @ Philadelphia 
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per month or the man who makes 
$5,000 per month. When you get 
in the higher brackets, of course, 
you use the block under taxes. 


Important Selling Factors 


The prospect of closing the sale 
goes up in exact proportion to how 
well we are prepared for the inter- 
view. We can learn a great lesson 
from the story of a woodsman 
who, when asked what he would 
do if he had only five minutes to 
cut down a tree, replied, “I would 
take three minutes to sharpen my 
ax.” We should never call on a 
prospect, unless we are fully pre- 
pared, and I am a firm believer in 
spending at least one hour in 
preparation for each five minutes 
we expect to be before our pros- 
pect. 

Let us have faith in this great 
institution of life insurance, faith 
in our company, faith in our abil- 
ity to show our prospect that we 
have the only financial plan ever 
devised that creates an estate 
every man hopes to create for tHe 
benefit of his wife and family. 

Tell your story over and over 
again; tell it to your friends; tell 
it to your enemies; tell it to any- 
body; tell it enthusiastically—but 
tell it—because it’s a great story. 








CREATING INDEPENDENCE 
THROUGH 


INDIVIDUAL THRIFT 








(Continued from page 20) 
cate her husband. A successful 
interview followed with both hus- 
band and wife listening to, and 
looking at, my sales presentation 
of food, clothing and shelter as it 


‘could be interpreted through life 


insurance. 


Time Element 


The life underwriter’s problem 
today is further complicated by 
the fact that people are very busy. 
It is essential to be able to say old 
things in a new way in order to 
attract readily the prospect’s at- 
tention to your proposal. 

As my average size sale is 
around $2,300 to $2,500 and usu- 
ally doesn’t involve more than $50 
to $75 annual premium, the pros- 
pect doesn’t feel that he has to 
spend a great deal of time giving 
thought to the proposition, after 
I have made my proposal—espe- 
cially if I have convinced him that 
his present life insurance pro- 
gram is inadequate. 
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GOODWILL! 


A priceless heritage 


of the Monumental 


Life bought by eighty- 


In asking for time to explain 
my proposition to a prospect, I 
let him know in advance that the 
explanation is simple, easy to 
understand and that it takes about 
five minutes to go through it. It’s 
my job in this explanation period 
to get him to ask questions and 
help to sell himself. 

I offer to shake hands with 
every person I meet regardless of 
how dirty his hands may be and 
greet him with a smile and make 
him feel in every way possible 
that it is a pleasure to make his 
acquaintance. Most people appre- 
ciate your telling them who you 
are, what you represent and what 
you are there for. An offer of ex- 
tending your company’s services 
to him is different, in most cases, 
from the way he has been ap- 
proached by an insurance man 
before. 


Future Unpredictable 


As a life insurance agent, in 
these changing times, I still can 
find no reliable substitute for an 
exposition of my planned method 
of saving and protection to many 
qualified prospects every day. 
Keeping what I have to offer a 
secret will never collect any pre- 
miums, give my company any 





“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what we who are now far 
from home want and need. 
Please send me 25 copies so 
that I can pass them on to 
others over here.” 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men in the 
armed services, following their reading of the Com- 
pany's 32 page booklet on National Service life in- 
surance. 

Information and advice, if sufficient and impar- 
tial, is always appreciated. That is why the life 
underwriter under arms, his buddies, and his loved 
ones at home, all regard Your Life Insurance so 
highly. It is concerned only with the serviceman’s 
It outlines clearly the 
unique benefits of National Service life insurance. 
It urges the serviceman, without exception, to re- 
tain and convert to a permanent plan his govern- 
ment policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 
that job done with a minimum of effort. 


EguitaABle LIEE OF IOWA 
Gounded 1967 


seven years of steady 
growth and fair treat- 
ment of both policy- 
owners and its repre- 


life insurance problems 


sentatives. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland Des Moines 


Home Office 
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business, provide for anyone’s old 
age or protect any families. 
Neither will it build a renewal 
account, give me any new busi- 
ness, provide for my old age nor 
provide for my own family. 

Few people can predict the 
problems they are likely to face 
in the years ahead and compara- 
tively few have a real understand- 
ing of how life insurance can help 
them meet these problems. For 
that reason, in spite of the fact 
that many people have more 
money than ever before, we must 
continually see more people and 
present our story convincingly in 
order to be of service to these 
people and sell a good volume of 
business. 





WHAT ABOUT WOMEN AGENTS 


WITH CAL-WESTERN ? 


1. Does Cal-Western want women agents? 
(Yes. This Company was the first life 
insurance company to establish a Home 
Office Women's Division under the 
supervision of a woman. With a C.L.U. 
degree and 19 years of successful field- 
selling experience she was well quali- 
fied to do the job.) 

. Was Cal-Western's faith in women 
agents justified? 

(Yes. Production from women agents’ 
grew from 832,959 in 1941 to 2,494,523 
in 1944.) 

- Do Cal-Western Women Agents sell 

mostly to women? 
(No. Cal-Western's women agents are 
trained to do an all-round job. 32% of 
their business in 1944 was submitted on 
male lives, 39% on female and 29% on 
juvenile.) 

. ls there a growing interest on the part 
of women in a life insurance career? 
(Yes. 55% of the business paid for by 
women agents in 1944 came from 1944 
appointments.) 

. Are Cal-Western women agents trained 
to do a professional job? 

(Yes. 58% of the applications written 
were submitted with complete cash set- 
tlement with the application.) 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Sacramento 
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NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE... 


ITS SIGNIFICANCE 








(Continued from page 13) 


limit of National Service Life In- 
surance. He named his wife as 
principal beneficiary and his little 
son, Carl, as contingent. The ma- 
jor was ordered overseas in 1942. 

A second son, David, was born 
about 48 hours before the major 
left for a port of embarkation. 
Naturally, under such conditions, 
he did not think to have the bene- 
ficiaries on his insurance changed. 
He landed in Africa, went into ac- 
tion against the Germans, was cited 
for valor, and a few days later went 
out to rescue a wounded man under 
fire and was killed. 

The widow was under thirty at 
the time, so the Government insur- 
ance is being paid to her at $55.10 
a month for a period of 20 years. 
However, if she should die during 
the 20-year period, the balance of 
the proceeds will be payable to Carl. 
David can receive nothing from his 


father’s insurance as long as Carl © 


is living. 

The same thing has happened to 
others in the service. You life un- 
derwriters appreciate the complica- 
tions which may result from such 


a form of designation. Under nor- 
mal peacetime conditions it might 
not be important that later-born 
children be left out of their father’s 
insurance, because he would be at 
home and in a position to correct 
beneficiaries shortly after a child's 
birth. However, we know that there 
have been thousands of children 
born to men who are overseas. Once 
a man has reached a port of em 
barkation, there is little time or 
facility to provide for necessary 
changes in his insurance program. 


Serious Injustice 


Another condition which I found 
very prevalent with married men, 
who had no children at the time 
they went on duty, was to name the 
wife as principal beneficiary and 
then name the mother or father oF 
someone else as contingent. This 
procedure eliminates any later-bort 
children, as long as the contingent 
beneficiary is living, and would re 
sult in a serious injustice to the 
surviving children if the contingent 
beneficiary should be thrown up # 
principal beneficiary, due to the 
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John E. Crampton began his life 
insurance career while a student at 
Michigan State Normal College. 
Upon graduation he took up teach- 
ing but continued to sell life insur- 
ance on a part time basis. In 1926 
he devoted his full time to life 
insurance selling and, in 1933, 
joined the Connecticut Mutual Life 
as a producing agent. During the 
past twelye years he has placed 
over three millions of dollars of busi- 
ness with that company. He has 
several times been a top ranking 
producer of the company’s Detroit 
agency and a member of the Con- 
necticut Mutual “Dependables” since 
it was organized nine years ago. 
For the past three years he has 
been a member of his company’s 
President's Club, an honor awarded 
fieldmen for conservation and per- 
sistency of business. He has, for 
many years, served on committees 
of both the Detroit and National 
Associations. 








principal beneficiary’s predeceasing 
the insured. 

For example, one man in the 
Army designated his wife as the 
principal beneficiary, and his father 
as contingent beneficiary. A child, 
who was born later, was not cov- 
ered. Had both parents died it would 
have thrown up the father as prin- 
cipal beneficiary. The father is of 
very high caliber and an outstand- 
ing man and would have turned the 
life insurance proceeds over to the 
child, I am sure. However, the set- 
tlement at the father’s age would 
have been on a life income basis, 
with a maximum guarantee, under 
the new installment refund annuity 
plan of $10,000. If the child had 


been named as contingent benefi- 
ciary, then the settlement to him 
would have been on a 20-year cer- 
tain basis at the rate of $55.10 per 
month. The guarantee to the child 
as principal beneficiary would have 
been $13,224 instead of a maximum 
guarantee at the father’s age of 
$10,000. 


Parents As Beneficiaries 


A condition, which I have found 
very widespread among single men 
in their designation of beneficiary, 
is that they have almost always 
named one parent as principal bene- 
ficiary and the other parent as con- 
tingent. 

The law provides that if no bene- 
ficiary is designated the proceeds 
will be paid in the following se- 
quence: to the wife, if living; if no 
wife, then to the surviving children 
equally; if no children, then to the 
parents equally; if no parents, then 
to the brothers and sisters equally. 

The danger in the procedure fol- 
lowed by single men could be illus- 
trated in the case of the son of one 
of my clients. This young man was 
a P-38 pilot. He was lost on a mis- 
sion from England in May, 1944. 
He had designated his father as 
principal beneficiary and his mother 
as contingent. Under the law at 
that time the only settlement avail- 
able to the father was a life income 
with ten years certain. 


Obvious Inequities 


The father is at an age which 
calls for payments to him of ap- 
proximately $50 a month. He will 
receive this income of $50 a month 


as long as he lives. However, if he 
should die before the ten-year pe- 
riod is completed, the boy’s widowed 
mother would receive the balance 
of the payments for that period, ag- 
gregating approximately $6,000, 
then when she is about 60, the pay- 
ments would cease. 

If the boy had named no bene- 
ficiary, then the proceeds would 
have been paid to both parents 
equally. Assuming equal ages, the 
father would have received about 
$25 a month and the mother about 
$25 a month. If the father should 
die after the ten-year period, then. 
the mother’s share of $25 a month 
would continue to her for the bal- 
ance of her lifetime. If the father 
should die during the ten-year pe- 

















ests and can be at ease. 


Bradford H. Walker, 
Chairman of the Board 





Phisiss Me Dray Whi 


If interviewing one of your community's leading citizens, 
could you engage his interest and win his confidence? The 
question suggests that a life underwriter would do well to 
prospect among people with whom he has common inter- 
Some waters can be too deep, 
especially for the inexperienced salesman. 


lores Qo or Wincinia 


Richmond, Virginia 


Robert E. Henley, 
President 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Opportunities In: 


Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Binghamton, New York 


An opportunity is available in each of 
the places named for a proven personal 
producer to secure a General Agent's 
rate of compensation on his personal 
production — together with longtime 
renewals. Also the opportunity to 
build an Agency of his own as he be- 
comes qualified to do so. 

If you are ambitious to have 

your own General Agency—and 


it is not available in your own 
Company, write in confidence to 


V. W. Edmondson, 
Assistant to the President 


Hollilialif 
nes CURE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


Planning with vision . . to ensure 
the inherent human rights of 
decent living, security, and in- 
dividual dignity, has, for genera- 
tions now, been the inspired 
purpose of the time honoured 
institution of life insurance which 
has established beyond all doubt 
the ability of reasoning man to 
prepare for the years yet to be 
and to measure his needs for the 
uncertain journey. 


Life insurance meets the challenge 
of the unknown tomorrow by the 
insight, prudence and resources 
of to-day. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Seventy Branch Offices Throughout 
North America 











| A LOOK AT 


THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 











riod, she would receive $50 a month 
until the end of the ten-year period, 
and then $25 a month for life. This 
$25 a month to the surviving parent 
may be pretty important money in 
the years to come. It may mean in 
many cases the difference between 
independence and public or private 
charity. 


Installment Refund Annuity 


The new Installment Refund Set- 
tlement, which became available on 
September 30, 1944, will to a cer- 
tain extent eliminate the inequities 
brought about by this manner of 
designation, but only partially. If 
this boy’s death had occurred after 
September 30, 1944, and there had 
been no payments on the insurance 
benefits, then the father could have 
elected to take the proceeds on this 
new plan. The settlement to him 
then, instead of being $50 a month 
for life, would be about $47 a month 
on a life income basis, but the re- 
fund provision would provide that, 
in the event of his death before 
$10,000 had been paid out, the bal- 
ance of that amount would be paid 
to the contingent beneficiary. 

The number of payments would 
be 199 at $47 a month instead of 
120 at approximately $50 a month; 
so the difference in the guarantee 
would be the balance of $6,000 un- 
der the old form of settlement to 
the contingent and the balance of 
$10,000 under the new form of set- 


| tlement to the contingent. However, 
| it would be more equitable in most 
| cases to have both parents named 
| as principal beneficiaries so that 
| both would receive an income for 


life, not one having a life income 
and the other receiving only the 
balance of the certain period. 


Striking Illustration 


Another illustration of the im- 
portance of the Installment Refund 
Annuity is brought out in the case 
of a doctor who was killed in ac- 
tion. His wife is over 30 years of 
age so that the settlement to her 
must be on a life income basis. Be- 
fore the new law was enacted the 
refund provision was that, in the 
event of her death, the balance of 
ten years’ payments would go to her 
little son. When the ten years were 
up, the payments would cease and 
he would be denied any further in- 
surance benefits. 


It would be “pretty rugged,” as 


the boys in the Army would say, to ° 
| throw a ten-year-old out to make 


his own way. The amount of pay- 


| ment under the 120 month certain 
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basis would have been about $42 a 
month to her. She has elected, 
however, to receive proceeds under 
the new plan. The amount she will 
receive, instead of being $42 is 
about $40, but the guarantee on the 
new plan is that those payments 
will continue, in the event of her 
death, for 254 months instead of 
120. Under the new law the boy 
is guaranteed the balance of $10,- 
000 in the event of her death, while 
under the previous plan he would 
have been guaranteed the balance 
of only about $5,000. 


Other Service Benefits 


There are other benefits, besides 
insurance, which are available to 
the dependents of these men. To il- 
lustrate, one man was a major in 
the amphibious tank corps. He gave 
his life for us in the Philippines on 
January 21, 1945. His home, before 
he went on duty, was in Chicago, 
He attended the University of 
Michigan when he was a young 
man. 

His wife wrote, advising me of 
what had happened, and I went to 
Chicago on February 22 to help her 
with her financial problems. As we 
discussed her situation, I explained 
to her that, since her husband had 
died in service, she would be eligi- 
ble for a pension from the Govern- 
ment of $50 a month for her life- 
time or until remarriage, and that 
she would have an income for the 
children until they were 18 years 
of age; and, if they were studying 
at a school approved by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, until they 
were 21 years of age. 

There are two children, Bob, who 
is six, and Susan, who is two. The 
income for them is $28 a month. 
The Government life insurance will 
be paid to her on an Installment Re- 
fund Annuity basis so that she will 
receive approximately $40 a month 
from that for life. She will be eli- 
gible for Social Security benefits, 
which will amount to about $50 per 
month. This makes a total income, 
inclusive of personal insurance, of 
about $168 a month. 


Income: $192 a Month 


Personal insurance will bring the 
total income up to $192 a month, 
without touching the principal of 
the personal insurance. In addition 
to these more or less permanent 
benefits, the widow will receive 
what in Army parlance is know! 
as a gratuity, equal to six months’ 
pay. We would call it a clean-up 
fund and, in this case, it 
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amount to probably two or three 
thousand dollars. It was the chil- 
dren’s father’s wish that his per- 
sonal insurance be conserved, as 
much as possible, so that it could be 
used for their education. He was 
not able to finish his work at Mich- 
igan himself, and he wanted to be 
absolutely sure that his children 
would be able to go on and gradu- 
ate. 


Contrasting Picture 


Suppose that this man had re- 
turned to the United States, the 
war was over, and he had gone back 
to work. Suppose that he had not 
continued the Government life in- 
surance and that six months after 
he had gone back to his civilian job 
he died. Just where would his wife 
and the children be then under 
those circumstances? There would 
be no Government life insurance; 
the pension benefit as an ex-service- 
man for the wife and the children 
might be reduced or eliminated ;* 
Social Security might have provided 
$77 a month, as he would then be 
considered fully covered. She 
couldn’t live on that amount and 
perhaps couldn’t afford to go to 
work because Social Security bene- 
fits would be terminated immedi- 
ately if she were employed in a cov- 
ered industry. The $10,000 personal 
insurance that he had would have 
to be used to keep her and the chil- 
dren from being subject to charity. 


Civilian Protection 


Every man in the service has, if 
there are dependents involved, not 
$10,000 of insurance, but an 
amount, including pension benefits, 


equivalent to $25,000 or $30,000 of 
protection. We must carry that 
message to the men who are taking 
off their uniforms. We must say to 
each one: 

“Joe, here is the situation that 
your family was in while you were 
in service. If you had not come 
back, they would have this amount 
of protection. People are dying in 
peacetime as well as in wartime. 
During wartime you maintained 
this protection for them from your 
meager service pay. Don’t you want 
them to be just as well protected 
now that you’re back in civilian em- 
ployment and earning, not fifty dol- 
lars a month, but $200 or $300 or 
$400, whatever the case may be?” 

A picture that we must get across 
to the civilian public is that these 
men in service have established pro- 
tection for their dependents to an 
extent heretofore unknown in this 
country. The man who is working 
in the shop, the store, the factory, 
the office, or who had his own busi- 
ness, that man needs protection for 
his family as well as the man in 
service. Many times I have said to 
a hard-boiled prospect who couldn’t 
appreciate what protection meant: 
“Jim, if you’re going to get killed, 
then get in the Army, because Uncle 
Sam is going to take better care of 
your widow and children than you 
are doing now.” 

Use that on some of your hard- 
boiled prospects and you’ll get them 
thinking, I can assure you. 


*If the cause of the ex-serviceman’s 
death was traceable to military service 
in wartime, his widow and _ children 
would receive the same pension as if he 
were killed in service. If the ex-service- 
man had a wartime service-connected 
disability, but died of another cause, the 


widow would receive a pension of $35 a 
month for life, or until remarriage, The 
first child would receive $10 a month 
and each additional child $5 a month, 
A widow cannot qualify for this pension, 
if her other income (excluding income 
from government life insurance or gov- 
ernment pensions) exceeds $1,000 an- 
nually. A widow with a child or chil- 
dren cannot qualify for this pension, if 
her income exceeds $2,500. If the ex- 
serviceman had no service-connected dis- 
ability and his death was not traceable 
to military service, his dependents, under 
present law, would receive no pension. 
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A LIFE POLICY 


The growth of the Life Insurance Policy has 
been a wonderful thing. Its beginning mere- 
ly a DEATH policy; today a LIFE policy in 

every sense of the word. A piece of paper, if 
you will, that the great institution of Life Insur- | 
ance has brought unscathed through every catastrophe. 


Insurance Policy. 
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Social security—a protection against emergencies—a | 
guarantee of satisfactory income—protection of depen- 
dents against death and its consequences—that’s a Life | 


We are proud of the part we have played in helping 
develop the Life Policy to its present versatile role and 
we will continue to work to heighten and widen its scope 
of service. If you, as an Underwriter, are interested, you 
will find it pays to be friendly with, 
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Our complete training course for 
new men, together with a series of 
outstanding sales aids, has placed 
our newest men among our produc- 
tion leaders during 1943, 1944 and 
1945. Through the direct responsi- 
bility of the general agent, and with 
Home Office coop- 







eration, our new 





men get into pro- 
duction correctly 





and early. 
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No Shortage of Material 


Representatives of the Federal Life Insur- 

ance Company are supplied with all the | 

material needed to provide complete pro- | 

tection for their clients: 
Life Insurance | 

| Accident and Health Insurance 

| Hospitalization Insurance 

| Group Life 

Group Accident and Health 

| Mortgage Redemption Coverage 

Streamlined policies containing 

broad and liberal coverages 


: Production lines when modernized result 
| In greater success. 
tl 


Desirable territory available for general 
agents in the middle western states. 


FEDERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


L. D. Cavanaugh 


President 


Isaac Miller Hamilton 
Chairman 
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e CANADIAN LETTER 


By Our Staff Correspondent 






NSURANCE, no doubt, will benefit from scientific 
developments that were forced through by war. The 
chances are humanity today is benefiting from certain 
discoveries which, had it not been for the war, we 
might not have had for another 10 or 20 years. It may 
therefore seem reasonable to assume that if, since the 
beginning of the century, people have shown a tendency 
to live to older ages because of advances in medical 
knowledge, then justifiably, we may be able to antici- 
pate the adding of still another few years to the nor- 
mal span within the next decade or two. 

Even if we are wrong in making such an assump- 
tion, we think that the point we have raised is a natu- 
ral one when the wonders of science, since 1939, are 
revealed to the people in their entirely. Some of them 
are already common knowledge; but there are still 
others whose scope, whose effectiveness, cannot be pub- 
lished for general consumption until hostilities” are 
finally at an end. 

We were interested in a chart we saw the other 
day. It was a chart based on an analysis of the num- 
ber of deaths among policyholders of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company in 1944. The-chart was placed 
before Canadians in advertising form and as this 
column has long argued, it was an effective change 
from the stereotyped form of advertising which has, 
for far too long a time, been emanating from the life 
companies. This advertisement and chart was free 
from “high finance” and “big business” figures which, 
we have maintained, chases some people away. It was 
interspersed with figures tantalizingly few and yet 
sufficiently complete to tell a story. But on reading 
them, one would be inclined to want further details 
and, no doubt, would write to the Canada Life for 
more facts on the subject dealt with. 

The ad was entitled: “Are People Really Living 
Longer?” It was pointed out to readers that older age 
levels are being attained in a larger number of cases 
today than at the turn of the century. The reason ad- 
vanced was that great strides have been made in the 
lowering of infant mortality. In the age group from 
35 to 45, it was pointed out, investigations have indi- 
cated only a very slight increase in life expectancy 
and it is in this group that most life insurance is 
written. 

It is further stressed that while modern methods of 
treatment of such diseases as tuberculosis, cancer and 
pneumonia have brought encouraging results, such 
gains may be largely offset by the increase in mortal- 
ity through diseases of the heart and accidental death, 
both of which might be attributable to the tempo of 
modern life. Point is given this fact by the following 
figures in the chart on Canada Life experience. 

18 per cent of deaths among the company’s policy- 
holders last year were caused by coronary disease. 

16.2 per cent were caused by war. 

14.3 per cent were caused by other diseases of the 
heart. 

12.1 per cent were caused by apoplexy or other cit- 
culatory diseases. 

11.9 per cent were caused by cancer and other 
malignant growths. 

10.2 per cent were caused by nephritis and other 
digestive and genito-urinary diseases. 
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9.3 per cent were caused by pneumonia, tuberculosis 
and other respiratory diseases. 

8 per cent were caused by automobile, suicide and 
all other causes of death. 

To us, the figures proved most interesting. To the 
layman, whose knowledge of insurance and causes of 
death is practically nil, they should be even more 
fascinating. Having urged a changeover in the style 
of advertising, which has been leveled at Canadians 
for a long time, we beg to tender a heartfelt verbal 
bouquet to the Canada Life for this beginning which, 
we hope, may be the foundation of a long series of 
similar ads. 


« PASSING JUDGMENT 
By Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


HERE is a predictable relationship between the 

manner in which salesmen are selected and compen- 
sated, on the one hand, and the way in which they are 
trained, on the other. When selection of agents in 
life insurance meant the acceptance of any Tom, Dick 
and Harry, who expressed a desire to try it, and com- 
pensation was based on a commission scale, only, it 
followed, in clearly logical fashion, that teaching 
would be confined to a week or so, and training would 
be neglected entirely. It follows, with just as much 
certainty, that each step forward in the selection proc- 
ess and in compensation will create first a desire, and 
ultimately the ability, to train properly. 

The logic of cause and effect, however, is not neces- 
sarily immediate. To say that will follow A is only 
half a thought. In pure science B follows A and the 
time element involved is a predictable and provable 
matter. In human relationships, the fact of change 
may be predictable but the time element is dependent 
on how well the people involved understand the forces 
at work. 

In life insurance we have made great strides in our 
desire and ability to select properly. The logic of this 
change has resulted in a salary method of compensat- 
ing new agents. The logic of both changes will re- 
sult wtimately in a sound, thorough and modern 
method of continuous training. The only unpredictable 
link in this chain is the time element. 

Thus far “ultimately” looks like a long time, for 
there is little reason to believe that any steps have 
been taken toward developing and introducing a mod- 
ern and efficient method of training. 

Obviously there is little sense in careful selection, 
and even less on paying salaries, if the new agents are 
to be trained as poorly as the old. Should there be 
too long a lag in developing a modern training method, 
there will be many who will feel that selection and 
salaries are economically unsound. This will create a 
desire for a return to the riskless old days and the 
Progress made in the last five years will be placed in 
extreme jeopardy. 

This development can, of course, be avoided. It 
must be understood that selection, compensation and 
training are all parts of one pattern, and that neglect- 
ing one element is tantamount to neglecting all three. 

We have done reasonably well in late years with the 
Problems of selection and compensation. We have 
given lip-service, only, to the problem of training. It 
‘8 Imperative that the best minds in the business soon 
turn their attention to a workable, efficient and con- 
tinuous training program. 
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Specific and General Language 


HERE there is conflict between the specific and 

general terms of a contract, the specific terms 
will be construed as superseding the general terms. In 
an insurance contract those terms which favor the 
assured over the company will be held to be binding on 
the insurer. 

In the recent case of Schifter vs. The Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Association of America 
(New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division: De- 
cided March 19, 1945) it appeared that the assured’s 
accident policy, providing for death benefit, was ex- 
tended to cover his activities while engaged in military 
training. The policy excluded coverage for loss aris- 
ing out of any air-flight, except as a passenger in a 
licensed commercial plane. The assured was killed in 
a training flight crash. The insurer contended that 
the loss was not covered by reason of the aviation 
exclusion clause. However, this contention was not 
sustained by the court on the ground that the rider 
extending coverage to losses incurred in military train- 
ing was broad enough to embrace all accidents which 
may have been incident thereto. 


Gift of a Policy 


One of the prerequisites for a judicial finding of 
the validity of a gift is that the subject matter of the 
gift shall have been unconditionally delivered to the 
donee. The New Jersey Chancery Court in a recent 
decision seems to have abrogated this widely accepted 
rule of law as pertaining to gifts. (Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. vs. Woolf: Decided June 22, 1945.) The 
policy in question named the insured’s first wife as 
beneficiary. There was a further provision that if the 
assured should survive the beneficiary, the latter’s 
interest would vest in the insured. This policy inciden- 
tally, was non-assignable, although the assured could 
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change the beneficiary at any time, had he so desired. 
The assured’s first wife died before he did and, imme- 
diately after her death, the assured told one of his 
sons that he wanted him and his two brothers to have 
the proceeds of the policy in the event of the father’s 
death. This son looked at the policy, held it in his 
hand, and returned it to his father. 

Thereafter, the father remarried and without sub- 
stituting any other beneficiary for the deceased first 
wife, he subsequently died. The second wife and the 
assured’s three children claimed the policy proceeds. 
Despite the fact that the father never relinquished 
control over the policy, the court before whom the 
controversy was heard, held that the father had made 
a valid gift of the policy to his three sons, thereby sus- 
taining the oral assignment which the assured made of 
his non-assignable policy. 


Garnishment of Policy Proceeds 


With certain limitations, the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy, where the wife is the beneficiary, are 
not subject to garnishment, attachment or other execu- 
tion. Most states have laws to this effect and some 
policies have similar provisions. 

The facts in the case of Roth vs. Kaptowsky and 
New York Life Insurance Company (Illinois Appellate 
Court: Decided July 19, 1945) were such as to debar 
the beneficiary from the usual statutory protections. 
William and Fannie Kaptowsky were sued on a promis- 
sory note and in this action Roth obtained a judgment 
against both. Execution was issued on this judgment 
but the judgment debtors were not found. William 
Kaptowsky died and Fannie, being beneficiary of cet 
tain life policies, made claim for the proceeds and 
also elected to take payment in certain monthly install 
ments. At the same time, Roth brought garnishment 
proceedings against the insurer and beneficiary, seek 
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ing satisfaction of the prior judgment. Fannie de- 
fended on the grounds that the policy provided that 
there could be no encumbrances placed upon the pro- 
ceeds during her lifetime and on the further ground 
that the Illinois Law granted an exemption from gar- 
nishment where the wife was beneficiary. Her con- 
tention was sustained by the trial court, but the 
Appellate tribunal found for the judgment creditor, 
pasing its decision primarily on the fact that the debt 
for which Roth successfully sued was not only William 
Kaptowsky’s obligation but also Fannie’s. 


Discrimination 


The advantages of a group insurance plan are so 
well known that a recitation of benefits derived there- 
from is surperfluous. Insurers recently have insti- 
tuted plans covering the members of various profes- 
sional groups, such as bar associations and medical 
and dental organizations. The State of Iowa, through 
a suit instituted by its commissioner of insurance, has 
just dealt a body blow to such group policies by declar- 
ing them illegal and discriminatory. 

The policy upon which suit was predicated, cost the 
members of an approved group from 40 to 60 per 
cent less than it could be secured by an individual, 
who was not a member of the group, although of the 
same profession as the group members. This was 
held to amount to an illegal discrimination and the 
court held that the commissioner of insurance had 
not abused his authority by refusing to issue a license 
to the insurers for:the sale and dissemination of the 
proposed policy. (Commercial Casualty vs. Fischer, 
lowa District Court: Decided July 19, 1945). 
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Fatal Assault 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey recently reversed 
the decision of the First District Court of Jersey City 
in a suit to recover double indemnity under a life in- 
surance policy. (McNamara vs. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co.). The policy provided that upon receipt 
of due proof that the death of the insured resulted, 
independently of all other causes, from bodily injuries 
caused solely by external, violent and accidental means, 
the company would pay the amount equal to the 
amount under the schedule, unless such injury was 
the result of “participation in an assault or felony.” 

The suit for double indemnity was brought and 
successfully pleaded in the lower court after the in- 
sured had died from a fractured skull following a 
fight with a former pugilist. Evidence was submitted 
showing that the insured had unintentionally sat on 
a package containing the ex-pugilist’s lunch. The 
latter objected vociferously, whereupon the insured _ 
turned aggressor and knocked out one of the ex- 
pugilist’s teeth. A single blow from the latter later 
felled the insured to the street and fractured his 
skull. He was rushed to the hospital where he died 
two days later. 

The decision in this case, which denied the double 
indemnity claim, held that the policy specifically pro- 
vided that there should be no such payment if death 
was the result of participation in an assault, or felony, 
and what the aggressor could reasonably have foreseen 
the fatal possibilities of its continuance. 
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With Surrender of Japan Many Companies 
Relax War and Aviation Limitations 


The surrender of Japan has en- 
abled life insurance companies to 
modify or discontinue the use of 
war clauses and also ease aviation 
restrictions in both new and out- 
standing policies. The action of 
some companies aligning coverage 
to the new conditions has already 
been noted in The Spectator. 
Among others that have taken the 
liberalizing step during the latter 
part of August are the following: 


AETNA LIFE 


The Aetna Life has suspended 
the use of the war and aviation 
rider on new policies issued to 
civilians. In cases of special haz- 
ard the company will use the par- 
tial rider. 


BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA 


The war clause was eliminated 
from new policies issued to civil- 
ians, effective August 20. Civilians 
now engaged in aviation or con- 
templating entering aviation will 
be insured under the same condi- 
tions existing before the war. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Effective August 24, the Colum- 
bian National Life removed the 
war clause from policies issued 
after that date. A partial aviation 
rider will be used in certain cases. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


The war clause was removed 
from policies issued to civilians 
immediately following the Japa- 
nese surrender. The company had 
already announced to its agents 
that applications for insurance 
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without war clause would be con- 
sidered on civilians under age 15 
and over age 30 with appropriate 
treatment of outstanding war 
clauses in this group. Further ac- 
tion with regard to outstanding 
policies with war clauses was be- 
ing considered at press time. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


On August 17 Continental 
American Life discontinued at- 
taching the war and aviation haz- 
ards rider to all new policies. 
Cases involving these hazards will 
be treated individually henceforth. 
The question of war clauses in 
existing policies will be subject to 
blanket action as soon as the war 
situation clarifies. 


EQUITABLE LIFE, NEW YORK 


New policies of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company of the 
U. S. A. are being issued without 
the war restriction clauses. 


EQUITABLE LIFE, IOWA 


Effective August 20, the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa dropped the war clause from 
new policies. New applicants en- 
gaged in aviation are being indi- 
vidually underwritten. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


New policies of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life have been issued 
without the war clause since Au- 
gust 17. In existing policies, all 
restrictions upon death benefits 
with respect to service in the 
armed forces imposed by war 
clauses will be ineffective when 









the death results from causes orig. 
inating after V-J Day proclaimed 
by President Truman. Provisions 
contained in supplementary agree. 
ments for accidental death or dis- 































































ability benefits have not been 5 
modified. 

A 
FRANKLIN LIFE 

War and aviation exclusion 
riders have not been attached to A 
policies of the Franklin Life since 
August 22. Applicants interested al 
in aviation will be considered at 
extra premiums. The company has 
notified its agents that consid- A 
eration will be given within six 
months to the possibility of re BA 
moving war and aviation limita. 
tions of policies previously issued, 

BA 
GUARDIAN LIFE 

The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America has removed BEF 
war and aviation restrictions ex- 
cept for certain limited classes of 
risk. The war limitation will be 
applied only to members of the CAl 
armed forces and will limit liabil- | 
ity only if death results from Cal 
enemy action. 

Aviation riders will be applied 
only to military personnel and col 
other applicants who have had fiy- 
ing instruction or experience or col 
service as a member of an aircraft ' 
crew within five years of the date : 
of the policy or who contemplate c 
engaging in such activities, and to . 
male applicants ages 17-19 re COn 
gardless of aviation experience. - 

Life insurance coverage on all 7 
other policies, new as well as out- Con 
standing, will be free of both war . 
and aviation limitations. CON 
HOME LIFE, NEW YORK : 

Since August 21, all new pol- an 
icies issued by Home Life Insur- “ 
ance Company have, in general, Pg 
been underwritten as before the FIDEL 
war, with no aviation restrictions ~ 
affecting life risks, except where 
a definite aviation hazard exists. 

The Home Life will make a later — 
announcement on its policy o 
aviation underwriting and also om milit: 
the status of the war, aviation, with 
and travel exclusions on policies Me « 
now in force. conti 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE MAS: 

Since August 14, the Jefferson Be; 
Standard Life has not used the # Augy 
war restriction rider on new po tual ] 
icies issued to civilians. Whet Use 0; 
V-J Day is officially declared, a! § Indiv; 
new business, including that ® are b 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 
Liberalizes wa: restrictions. Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


AETNA LIFE 
Retoins 1943 dividend scale for 1944. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 dividend scale unchanged 
from 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 


Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944, Pg. 56. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Removes war restrictions 


Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Offers New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944. 
Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
Morch, 1945. Pg. 62. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
May |. March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
Removes some war restrictions. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 60. 


CANADA LIFE 
Adopts new dividend plan. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 6!. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1944 dividend schedule continued for 1945. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb., 1945, Pg. 60. Grants accident 
coverage to air travel passengers without 
extra premium. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec., 
1944, Pg. 42. Aviation program includes com- 
mercic! airline pilots and members. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 60. 

CONSERVATIVE LIFE, IND. 
Revises Pfd. Male Rates. Dec., 1944. Pg. 44. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 

COUNTRY LIFE 


Lowers substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 


Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 


for some 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Adds to line of child's policies. Aug., 1945, 


Pg. 6l. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, 1945. Pg. 60. Reduces war- 
time restrictions in policies. June, 1945, 


Pg. 62. Aviation program extended. Aug., 


1945, Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Increases dividends for 1944, Feb., 1944. Pg. 
31. Retains 1944 dividend scale for first quar- 
ter of 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 


War rider dropped on juvenile policies ages 


10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945, Pg. 62. Be- 


gins to write air pilots and crews. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 62. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
New basis for single premium annuities, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend scale con- 
tinued in 1945. Jan., 1945. Po. 60. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 


Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


New Retirement Income rates adopted. 
March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945. Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
—_, Endowment at 18 policy. Oct., 1944, 
g. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 


Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. Aviation pro- 
grom broadened. Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Revalues 
policies on the 2% per cent basis. March, 
1945. Pg. 62. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Begins insuring children below age 5. June, 
1945. Pq. 60. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Program for civil airline pilots. March, 1945. 
Pg. 60. 
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military personnel, will be written 
without the war rider. The regu- 
lar aviation restrictions are being 
continued. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Beginning with policies issued 
August 17, the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life discontinued the general 
use of its war and aviation rider. 
Individual risks for life insurance 
are being underwritten in accord 


with the circumstances of the 
case. 

The company will announce 
later the status of the war and 


aviation rider on existing policies. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


The National Life of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., on August 23 ceased 
attaching the war hazard and air- 
craft agreement to policies issued 
to civilians. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 
Dec., 1944, Pg. 42. War and aviation restric- 
tions liberalized. Aug., 1945, Pg. 61. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


General adjustment of rates, values and 
settlement options effective April 2. April, 
1945. Pg. 60. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Junior Estate Policy Introduced, Nov., 1944. 
Pgs. 76 and 7 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
War and aviation program broadened. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 60. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Resets Substandard Limits. Dec., 1944. Pg. 
42. Adopts 2'2% interest basis. Jan., 1945, 
Pg. 62. New rates on airplane pilots adopted. 
April, 1945. Pg. 60. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale after July |, 1945 set. June, 
1945. Pg. 62. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 


Policies placed on American Experience and 
2'/2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. Acts 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pg. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Adjusts dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jan., 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment: Feb., 
1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate Policy. 
Feb., 1945. Pg. 62. Reduces some war hazard 
extra premiums. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 

Issues $5,000 juvenile policy in New York. 
June, 1945.-Pg. 60. Liberalizes non-medical 
underwriting rules in Louisiana. June, 1945. 
Pg. 62. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 56. 


SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT, COL. 


Makes rate revisions and policy changes. 
June, 1945. Pg. 60. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed. Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 


New dividend scale effective May 1, 1944. 
May, 1944. Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944. Pg. 52. Dividend scale 
effective May |, 1945, adopted April, 1945. 
Pg. 60. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale in 1945. Dec., 
1944. Pg. 42. 

SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Child's $5,000 policy issued. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 63. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 








NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


The New England Mutual Life 
began issuing new policies with- 
out war clauses on August 20. A 
company announcement declared 
that other questions regarding 
war and aviation coverage will be 
decided upon later. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
War clauses have not been in- 
serted in new policies issued since 
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August 15 by the New York Life 
Insurance Company. New policies 
also generally are without avia- 
tion clauses. The company’s new 
liberalized aviation program will 
be continued but without war 
clauses. 

The New York Life will also 
consider applications for insur- 
ance without waiver of premium 
or double indemnity benefits on 
citizens of the United States and 
Canada, including military or 
naval personnel, who are going 
abroad, except for permanent resi- 
dence, with appropriate foreign 
residence extra premiums. A trip 
of less than three months will be 
ignored. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


The Northwestern National Life 
last month discontinued the war 
exclusion rider on currently is- 
sued policies. The company an- 
nounced that it had not yet 
reached a final decision regarding 
its treatment of any claims that 
may be presented under policies 
with war clauses, originating in 
the European theater since the 
cessation of actual hostilities. It 
is also inquiring into the possibil- 
ity of further liberalizing its avia- 
tion rider. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Effective since August 20, the 
aviation and war risk exclusion 
provision has not been attached 
to policies issued by The Ohio Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 
When an aviation hazard is pres- 
ent, the policy carries a provision 
limiting liability of the company 
in event of death caused by avia- 
tion, or an appropriate extra pre- 
mium will be charged for the 
hazard. 

Enlisted personnel in military 
or naval service, or applicants 
about to be inducted into the ser- 
vices in the near future, will be 
charged an extra premium of $2.50 
per thousand. Disability or double 
indemnity will: not be issued to 
these applicants while all policies 
issued to them will contain an 
aviation restriction. 


With deaths occurring on and 
after August 15, the exclusion in 
policies applicable to insured per- 
sons, in or formerly in the military 
or naval service, imposed by the 
war risk exclusion provision of 
the company’s policies will not be 
enforced if definite proof is sub- 
mitted that death did not occur as 
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the result of an act of war. This 
interpretation does not apply to 
aviation exclusions, if any. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


The war clause was eliminated 
from policies issued on and after 
August 15. Aviation restrictions 
have also been eliminated from 
new policies except where there is 
a special aviation risk. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


The Philadelphia Life discon- 
tinued the use of war riders on 
August 21. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 


The Provident Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company discon- 
tinued attaching the war and avia- 
tion rider to policies issued to 
civilians on August 18. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 


Since August 15 all new policies 
of the Provident Mutual Life have 
been issued without the war and 
aeronautics exclusion provision. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Effective August 17 a war and 
aviation clause will be used in 
ordinary and intermediate month- 
ly premium policies of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company only if 
the proposed insured is in the 
military or naval forces of any 
country, or is a male aged 17 to 
19 nearest birthday inclusive, or 
there is indication of possible ex- 
posure to these hazards. 

The clause will limit the liabil- 
ity of the company if the insured 
dies “as a result of service out- 
side the home areas in the military 
or naval forces of any country at 
war.” The home areas has been 
expanded to include Hawaii and 
Alaska, except the Aleutian Is- 
lands. There is no limitation ap- 
plicable to civilian deaths result- 
ing from war anywhere. The 








AS we go to press with this 

issue of The Spectator 
numerous additional changes 
in the war and aviation pro- 
grams of the companies are 
being announced. These re- 
visions will be fully recorded 


in the October number. 








aviation limitation is designed to 
give worldwide passenger aviation 
coverage to all, including those in 
service, who are traveling merely 
as passengers. The provision for 
a benefit in event of death by acci- 
dental means, however, has not 
been changed. The limited benefit 
remains the same. 

War clauses will not be used in 
weekly premium industrial poli- 
cies but these policies will not be 
issued if the proposed insured is 
in military or naval service. 


Outstanding Policies 


War and aviation clauses in out- 
standing policies are being con- 
sidered cancelled or changed to 
make them consistent with new 
policies. 

If the insured was not in mili- 
tary or naval service on August 
15, and was not a male aged 17 
to 19 nearest birthday inclusive, 
the provisions with respect to war 
and such service, contained in any 
outstanding war or war and avia- 
tion clauses, will be considered 
cancelled as of that date. The 
provision in the clauses with re 
spect to aviation will be consid- 
ered cancelled if the insured has 
not, at any time within five years, 
been a student pilot or a pilot or 
flown in any other capacity requir- 
ing duty aboard any aircraft while 
in flight. 

If the insured was in military 
or naval service on August 1i, 
and in any event in the case of 
claims incurred on and after May 
9, 1945, the war and aviation 
clause will be considered changed 
to read as follows: 

“Notwithstanding anything in 
this policy to the contrary, it 
is hereby provided that the 
liability of the company shall 
be the limited benefit defined 
below: 

(a) If the Insured dies as 4 
result of service outside the 
Home Areas in the military or 
naval forces of any country at 
war, but only if such death 
occurs 

(1) outside the home areas 
while in such forces, or 

(2) inside the home areas 
within six months after return 
thereto and either while in such 
forces or within six months 
after ceasing to be in such 
forces; or 

(b) If the Insured dies as 4 
direct or indirect result of 
travel or flight in or descent 
from any kind of aircraft used 
anywhere for any purpose, but 
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only if the Insured is a pilot, 
officer or member of the crew of 
such aircraft, or is giving or 
receiving any kind of training 
or instruction, or has any duties 
whatsoever aboard such air- 
craft while in flight. 
o = 






Acacia Mutual Adopts 
Wider Aviation Program 
Acacia Mutual Life has recently 

made a series of moves which have 
greatly broadened aviation cover- 
age to its policyholders. In most 









cdassifications the cost has been 
markedly reduced. 
Some classifications, formerly 





rated, are now accepted on a stand- 
ard basis. Fare-paying passengers 
on scheduled airlines, for example, 
are now entitled to standard rates 

















ACACIA MUTUAL AVIATION 







RATINGS 
Life Dis. 
CLASSIFICATION Rating Ww.P. D.I. 
PASSENGERS (Civilian): 
ed Airlines... Standard Yes Yes 
Other than Scheduled 





Airlines 
Non-scheduled busi- 
ness travel in plane 
owned 


employer 
1-99 hours per year. Standard Yes Yes 
100 or over hours 


















ee aoe 2¢ per hour Yes (2) Yes 
ness travel in private! 
owned plane: 
1-48 hours per year. Standard Yes Yes 
50 or over hours per 
MDE fii 4¢ per hour Yes (2) Yes 
er flying: 
1-49 hours per year. Standard Yes Yes 
50 or over hours per 
ae... punk ; 4¢ per hour Yes (2) Yes 
leasure or sightseeing: 
1-49 hours per year. Standard Yes Yes 
50 or over hours per 
oe. a 4¢ per hour Yes (2) Yes 
Non-pilot employee 
wegh crop dusting 
or hazardous Individual 
industry. . Consideration No No 
PILOTS and CREW 
MEMBERS (Civilian): 
Scheduled passenger 
Flying in us and . 
on 5.00 Yes Yes 
One terminal in U. S. “ 
or Canada and on U 
or Canadian airline 
Destination Western 
Hemisphere, includ- 
ing Alaska, Central 
and South . 
and West Indies, ex- 
cluding Hawaii and 
ES By 4 Yes (2) Yes 
routes ly i) No 
abdemerdvees a 
onsideration 
mania fyine where 
ere 
pilot has a im 
commercial license (fly- 
ing ° U.S ba 
ducinene flying in 
company owned plane. 5.00 Yes(2) Yes 
ces Sins. 7.50 Yes (2) Yes 
D 
instructors... 7.50 Yes (2) Yes 
ae 7.50 Yes (2) Yes 
»- To 
Total solo hours 
35-100. . 15.00 Yes (2) Yes 
101-200... 10.00 Yes (2) Yes 
my 7. Yeo 2) Yeo 
; . es (2) es 
“Te as eds 15.00 Yes (2) Yes 
rel frst premium) 
ett Pilots... 25.00 and up Yes(2) Yes 
Crop Dusting Pilots 25.00 and up Yes (2) 








regardless of the mileage of their 
air travel. Formerly, twenty-five 
flights per year was the maximum 
accepted at standard rates. Pas- 
senger airline pilots in the United 
States and Canada now have a rat- 
ing of only $5 per $1,000 compared 
with a former rating of $25 per 
$1,000. 

The company’s double indemnity 
rider excludes all aviation hazards 
except as a fare-paying passenger 
on a scheduled airline. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, to issue the double 
indemnity benefit at standard rates 
in connection with practically all of 
the aviation risks. Elsewhere on 
the page are the company’s life 


ratings for the different aviation 
classifications, excluding military 
passengers, pilots and crewmen. 

Immediately upon the surrender 
of Japan, Acacia Mutual Life re- 
moved all war restrictions, except 
for aviation, on the company’s poli- 
cyholders in the armed forces wher- 
ever located. On aviation hazards 
the company now not only gives 
full coverage to service personnel 
being transported as passengers 
within the home area on military 
or naval planes, but also provides 
them with full protection world- 
wide when flying as fare-paying 
passengers on scheduled commer- 
cial airline flights. 





To HELP YOU 


HELP YOURSELF 


Through the Builders of Men Plan, 
opportunity is provided for more 
than one General Agency in each 
state. This plan is readily adaptable 
to medium sized agency operation. 


. Specifically, the plan includes a 
Home Office School, Combination 


Contract, planned Field Help, an 
unusual Renewal Contract, and fin- 
ally, a non-contributory Retirement 
Plan. In most territories, we know 
there are men capable of doing a 
good job of agency building. To 
gain a high level of success, one 
must be provided with sufficient 
opportunity; that, we can provide. 





Get set for the post-war period. 
Address your inquiry to 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


An Institution You Can Proudly Represent---Ask Any of Our Representatives 
A. B. OLSON 


Vice President 


Organized 1901 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 







and gold. In the woods and fields, as the summer crops 

turn tawny, the yellow asters burst into their brief life, 
the sumac flames, and the goldenrod blazes in the bright 
autumnal sun. 

It is a nostalgic season, probably because it was a time 
of such up-and-doing in one’s youth. At any rate, I know 
that I am flooded with a foolish melancholy when the Sep. 
tember winds—now sweet with the scent of ripened fruit, 
now sharp with the smell of burning leaves—assail my 
senses. I feel that I should be about my packing, or strap- 
ping Ginn’s Geography and Milne’s Arithmetic together, or 
at least practicing the drop-kick. And wherever I lay my 
head at night—though it’s rarely in the country—TI listen for 
a special sound—the sound of apples whistling through the 
leaves and plumping softly to ground in the orchard that lay 
a rod or two beyond my bedroom window when I was a boy. 

It is a month in which the violence of man has often 
matched the agitation in nature. It was in September (1901) 
that McKinley was shot, that Garfield died from his wounds 
(1881) at the hands of the assassin Guiteau, and that Dr. 
Weiss’ bullet (1936) lodged in the breast of Huey Long, the 
lion in the streets. It was in September, too, that Robert 
Emmett was ignominiously hanged in Dublin City, and 100 
years later my parents were proudly giving me his name at 
the baptismal fount in a little church on the Old Colony Road 
in Connecticut. For a green memory, hanging’s the best 
guarantee, we might remind our War Criminals Court. 

General Pershing will be 85 on the 13th, which is also the 
anniversary of his victory at St. Mihiel (1918). It was on 
September 30, 1938, that the unlucky Chamberlain sealed 
“peace in our time” at Munich; September 3, 1939, that Ger- 
many and England went to war, and September 15, 1940, that 
RAF fliers shot down 187 planes over the approaches to 
London in the climactic Battle of-Britain that stayed defeat. 

Finally—for the less-lyrically minded—September is the 
apex of the hay-fever curse, and also for some strange reason, 
the poorest month for life insurance production in the entire 
Gregorian calendar. 


Gand gold. In is the scarlet month—scarlet and purple 
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ct Eset since men saw their treasured , possessions swept away 

y my by fire and wind, by plague and deluge. 2 method of indemnification has 

on fa been their goal. hen life came fo have financial value. protection 

rh the against untimely death was soug t. , 

at lay The archives of antiquity recount innovations by which primitive 
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“MANPOWER OF TOMORROW" 


Recently the Queen Mary arrived in New York Harbor loaded with 14,526 Americans—men and women 
of the Air Forces, Wacs, Medical Corps men, Naval officers, Army Nurses and seamen. This queen of 
the seas received a raucous welcome. Harbor whistles blared, and the great ship itself emitted its own 


rousing welcome to the shores of New York. 


S. Truman formally announced the uncondi- 

tional surrender of Japan, the Second World 
War came to an end. Ahead lay the knotty problems 
of peace and of reconversion of industry and man- 
power. To their solution the nation immediately ad- 
dressed itself. As vessel after vessel arrived from 
Europe with thousands of returning veterans, it be- 
came increasingly evident that there would be no 
dearth of manpower for business and industry to- 
morrow. 

On the home front, the giant production system 
which had been born of war needs began to slow its 
pace in response to cancellation of war orders by the 
government. Plants like the huge Willow Run project 
closed down and hundreds upon hundreds of persons 
were without employment for the first time in several 
years. However, that picture will not remain dark. 
Already, private venture capital is moving rapidly and 
aggressively to launch enterprises which will pay 
wages to all those willing to work. Factories that 
turned out shells, guns and tanks are promptly being 
converted to production of refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, plastic items, automobiles and all varieties of 
goods to meet the needs of a hungry civilian market. 

From the vast reservoir of “manpower of tomorrow” 
the life insurance companies, like all other organiza- 
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tions, will draw the men and women to implement the 
ideal of protection in the proximate future. Further- 
more, those men and women who were identified with 
the business of life insurance, prior to the time thej 
donned their country’s uniform, are being given re 
fresher courses and training schools to bring them up 
to date and to reimbue them with the knowledge ané 
enthusiasm that has made American private life insur 
ance the greatest beneficent institution in the world. 
By next July, some 5,500,000 persons will have been 
released from the armed services to take up their roles 
in the upbuilding of a new and a better America. Mos 
of them have come to know intimately and personally 
the value of adequate life insurance. The usiness 
itself is exerting every means, along with Federal 
moves in the same direction, to urge veterans to keep 
their government service life insurance in force. Al 
the same time, proper stress is being laid on the neeé 
for everyone in the nation to purchase private life it 
surance according to individual! ability and need. a 
Lincoln’s immortal words, “To bind up a nation 
wounds—to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle,” have outlined for us, as for the people of his 
day, the task confronting every American. Life insur 
ance men, whose lives are dedicated to relief of the dit 
tressed, must and shall be leaders in truly intelliget! 
concern for the welfare of our returning veterans. 
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lg and long life are not apt 
to go together. 

In fact, the death rate of people who are 
as much as 20° overweight is appre- 
ably higher than average! 

It is astonishing how gradually over- 
weight can creep up on you. Don’t let it! 
Excessive fat places a burden on more 
than your two feet; in fact, it is fre- 
quently a contributory factor to high 
blood pressure. 

It makes your heart, kidneys, lungs, 
liver, and arteries work harder ail the 
time. It tends to increase your chances of 
developing diseases of these organs—and 
diabetes, too! 

Obesity is usually caused by eat- 
ing more food than the body can 
use up. Most of the excess is sim- 
Ply stored up as fatty tissue unless 
it is burned off in work or play. 


In other words, too much food and not 
enough exercise generally will result in 
making you fat. Occasionally, of course, 
excessive weight is due to a glandular dis- 
turbance, which requires expert medical 


way would 


attention for correction or control. 

But when you plan to “reduce,” start 
by having your doctor examine you any- 
way. He’ll advise you whether or not you 
should take off weight. 

Your doctor will tell you how to de- 
velop a safe, sane, and practical reducing 
program that will help you avoid the 
harmful effects which sometimes accom- 
pany too stringent a diet or too violent 
exercise. 

And never use so-called “reducing 
drugs” except on his recommendation. 


If you are past 30 and somewhat 
overweight, there is no better time 
than now to get yourself in fight- 
ing trim. After this age it becomes 
increasingly advisable to keep your 
weight down—even to stay slightly 
underweight. 


| live longer?” 


Once you’re over 30 it becomes more 
difficult to take off overweight. 

Youngsters—particularly girls in their 
teens—should be especially careful not to 
undermine their health on risky “health” 
diets. 

If you are interested in watching your 
weight, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, “Overweight and Underweight.” 
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National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of 
a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a total circulation in excess cf 
30,000,000, including Collier's, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall's, American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, 








FROM EVERY QUARTER 


Testimonials acclaim the 


FROM THE NORTH 


“As time goes on, the more 
enthusiastic I become about 
the Mutual Lifetime Com- 
pensation Plan. Service Fees, 
Efficiency Income and the Re- 
tirement Income Plan spell 
steadily increasing income and 
security in old age.” 
RAY C. WISHART 
Le Sueur, Minn. 





FROM THE WEST 


“Additional compensation for 
quality business is an import- 
ant new source of income. This, 
combined with lifetime service 
fees and the Company’s con- 
tributory retirement plan gives 
assurance of a very satisfactory 
income for one’s entire life.” 


. 


H. WASHINGTON DODGE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MUTUAL LIFETIME COMPENSATION PLAN 


FROM THE EAST 


“This Plan gives one peace of 
mind and that’s what we all 
desire most. It has great pos- 
sibilities for the young men 
entering the business.” 
MARTIN P. KENNEDY 


Scranton, Penna. 








FROM THE SOUTH 


“The new Mutual Lifetime 
Compensation Plan is an an- 
swer to the underwriter’s 
prayer. Commissions, Renew- 
als, Service Fees, Efficiency 
Income and Pension Plan, 
enable me to say in all sincerity 
that I face the future with 


greater confidence than ever. 
TOMMY MARTIN 
Murfreesboro, 'Tenn, 
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